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RELIGION AND ACTUAL IDEALISM. 


I 


To Modernism are due the first of Gentile’s writings on the 
nature of the relations between science and religion, philosophy 
and religion, politics and religion. From his book on Modernism, 
Il Modernismo, and especially from its chapter devoted to the 
relation between Modernism and the papal Encyclical Pascendi 
we can chiefly gather his ideas about religion and its relation to 
philosophy as the philosopher understands it. He defines 
Modernism “uno dei fatti di maggiore interesse spirituale e 
filosofico; forse il piu importante dal punto di vista storico 
generale e della Kulturgeschichte,” but in spite of it, Modernism 
roused in him a strong sense of philosophical hostility, whereby, 
he pretending to look coldly on the eagerness and vain efforts 
brought about by modern Catholics, chides them in an air of 
superiority, and warns them either to submit to the authority 
of their Church unconditionally or to break away from it alto- 
gether, since there is no possibility of striking reasonably a 
happy medium. 

Gentile sides with the Encyclical Pascendi against Modern- 
ism, and naturally his attitude is quite consistent with the theory 
he formulates of Religion—if Religion has to be looked upon 
as he understands it, and if man’s spiritual activities can be so 
clearly woven into the schemes of his philosophical conception, 
no one could raise the least objection. 

Gentile’s theory of Religion draws its origin from the 
idealistic principles laid down by the German philosophers, 
especially Hegel, and the Italian philosopher is one of the best 
of his interpreters. Though Modernists consider him as Hege-, 
lian, no less important places are occupied, in-his phils | 
development by the greatest ancient and’ moder thinkers. Vico 
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and Kant play an important part in his line of thought, and in 
Spaventa’s work the basic principles of Gentile’s world-intuitions 
are to be found already. The idea of man as the self-conscious- 
ness of the world; History conceived as the progressive self- 
realisation and self-revelation of the human mind, and especially . 
that of the State as the highest and fullest embodiment of Mind 
on earth, are Gentile’s most basic principles. Already Hegel 
in his “‘ Lectures on the philosophy of Religion ” showed him- 
self, as nowhere else, perfectly conscious of the nature of thought 
as a living process. And obviously for the last exponent of Ger- 
man Idealism the true ideal religion is religious philosophy. 
Hegel’s God, in fact, is Truth as Thought. Since, therefore, the 
supreme value is thought, everything is of value as far as it is 
thought in its highest form, namely, philosophy. For Hegel 
religion and philosophy, art and philosophy, are essential and 
distinct forms of the human spirit; but they are not opposite 
terms such as being and not-being. They maintain their own 
automony. Hegel wanted to rescue them from the then prevail- 
ing tendency to merge them into a lower sphere of practice and 
feeling. He takes religion out of this sphere and puts it on a 
higher level, in the very world of the spirit which is for him 
speculative thought. At this point a problem arises as to the 
nature of the difference between religion and philosophy. If 
both, as we learn, are essentially forms of thought, an answer 
has to be given as regards their relation to each other. No satis- 
factory answer could be given to the problem. Indeed no definite 
line of difference could be drawn between the two. Even con- 
sidering religion as a naive form of philosophy, the confusion 
between the two is not by any means avoided. In fact Hegel 
himself, when he forgets the automony with which he endows 
art and religion, swings to the other extreme and sinks them into 
speculative thought. It was Gentile’s task to clear his predeces- 
sor’s theory of this misty vagueness and to bring forth a more 
systematic conception to fit the schemes of actual idealism. The 
old idealistic principle is resumed with Gentile and carried on to 
its utmost consequences. Gentile’s view of religion is far deeper 
than Croce’s, and intimately connected with his theory of spirit 
as essentially self-realising act. 

Reality required by Kant as relative to thought was ulti- 
mately identified with it by Hegel. Thus reality became the 
spirit in act, namely its process. Process always implies identifi- 
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cation and differentiation. It operates by creating distinctions 
within each moment, and then by referring them again to itself, 
as the subject, and thus creating the unity of the new moment in 
which they are preserved. 

Unity is ever growing into multiplicity, and this is ever 
being resolved into unity. 

These are the forms of Becoming or Spirit—the only real 
individual—in which through the eternal process of self- 
differentiation and self-unification universality and individuality 
perfectly coincide. " 


Now, Philosophy, according to Gentile, is the fullest self- 
consciousness of the Spirit as a unity and a process; of the Spirit 
being finally aware of its history and nature as its own objecti- 
vity. For philosophy, God, the Spirit, are-not a reality separate 
and other than the human spirit. It is thus that philosophy is 
placed by Gentile on the very peak of human knowledge as the 
moment and act by which man knows himself as the world’s 
self-consciousness. 

Religion is only a moment of this process. Since spirit is 
always, as it were, becoming aware of itself as subject, going out 
of itself to itself as object and returning to and knowing itself 
as the /iving synthesis of both, Religion finds its place just in this 
second moment in which spirit discovers itself as object. 

The absolute otherness of the object as object fills the mind 
with its presence, and obscures the consciousness that the object 
is none other but mind itself. Hence God is generated and stands 
out assuming a character of absoluteness before which man, 
forgetting himself, annihilates himself. Man adores now his 
own shadow—for God is all that the Spirit knows while not 
knowing itself—God is the object taken apart from its relation 
to the subject and thereby clothed with the character of absolute- 
ness and infinity. 

The expression of the agnosticism lying at the root of all 
religions finds its explanation in this very fact. Hence God is 
the Deus absconditus, the immutable, the unknowable one. God’s 
transcendent reality, therefore, is nothing but man’s self-oblivion 
and self-annihilation—the which feelings and not the affirma- 
tion of God’s transcendence are to be considered, according to 
Gentile, the most deeply religious amongst the elements of 
Religion. 
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But this self-annihilation being an act of the subject, 
Mind will not linger in the religious moment any more than it 
stopped in the artistic moment. 

An aesthetic element essential to all religion, acts as a 
curb against utter self-annihilation and, at the same time, as a» 
link to the higher subjectivity of philosophy in which mind be- 
comes aware that the object, God, is mind itself as object. 

An analogous phenomenon takes place in the artistic 
moment to which a religious element also is essential, whereby 
the artist bows in adoration before the issue of his genius. Man 
is driven out, as it were, of his lyrical subjectivity. 

In fact Gentile himself confesses: ‘‘ There is no spirit so 
full of God, so filled with the emotion of the Divine which is 
pure objectivity, but feels driven to convey its emotion and con- 
viction to attribute to itself the capacity to do and be something 
on its own account, to weave theological syllogisms on the truths 
it owes to superior grace . . . and the more ardent faith is, 
the deeper the feelings of one’s unreality and of God’s all-inclu- 
siveness, the mightier is the spiritual energy of the subject 
engaged in creating such situations.” But a hasty conclusion, 
according to the philosopher, has to be carefully avoided, namely, 
that philosophy can destroy religion. Gentile warns us against 
this conclusion, and tells us that philosophy does not destroy 
religion but only displaces the interpretation which religion gives 
of itself. 

In fact, in his studies on Pedagogy, Gentile criticises 
Canducci’s poetical thought embodied in the following verse 


“ Muor Giove e ’inno del poeta resta ” 


as unphilosophical. For Jupiter does not die as art does not 
die, being the two essential elements of the Spirit, and in conse- 
quence eternal. 
III 

From what has been said above we are now able to under- 
stand Gentile’s attitude towards Modernism, viewed by him as 
“uno dei grandi scontri fatali che nella storia della umanita 
devono necessariamente accadere tra la religione che @ la 
filosofia delle moltitudini e la filosofia che é la religione dello 
spirito o se si vuole dei suoi piu alti rappresentanti ”. 

Modernism is therefore a fatal collision between religion 
that is the philosophy of the multitudes and the true philosophy 
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that is the true religion of the spirit or the latter’s highest 
representatives (i.e. philosophers). 

In fact philosophy aims more and more at resolving the con- 
tradiction lying in the very root of the religious element, by grad- 
ually eliminating the opposition, between the finite and the infinite. 

On this very principle Gentile judges Modernists and accuses 
them of an inmost contradiction. These have got a philosophical 
weakness that causes them to waver between transcendental and 
empirical immanence. Moreover, this contradiction lies in a 
principle (Transcendence) which cannot be consistent with their 
method (immanence). Transcendental Immanence is a con- 
tradiction in terms, and the immanence of such Modernists is 
only an empirical immanence, in so far as man transcends his 
empirical self by overcoming his flesh, for to profess that God is 
man, and can be in man, while man is still other than God, must 
be an evident contradiction. 

Therefore, he says, all the truth in Modernism is only in 
what it takes out of modern philosophy—and that is all right 
—But to this, Modernism ties up the old things it wants to keep 
still, namely the Old God—and that is all wrong. 

Gentile celebrates the deep spiritual meaning of Modernism 
and greets it as a triumph of modern philosophy burst at last into 
the old institutions, in which human religion, all pervaded by the 
ancient philosophy—all through substantially platonic—had 
embodied itself. But here he warns again the naive Modernist 
that subjectivism, once admitted, cannot be overcome, and that, 
the Encyclical Pascendi is right to put modernists in the same 
category as those agnostics whose theories logically issue in 
atheism. Indeed in Gentile’s opinion the Encyclical ‘“‘ Pascendi 
dominici gregis’’ is a masterly exposition, and an excellent 
criticism of the philosophical principles of all Modernism— 
and it is in vain that they cry the papal document down. Who- 
ever—he says—wrote the encyclical has caught deeply and 
interpreted, as a critic emunctae naris, the philosophical, theolo- 
gical, apologetic, historical, critical and social tendencies of the 
modernist postulates. The replies to the Encyclical therefore, 
are devoid of any scientific value, though they possess an 
historical one of great interest. If we give credit to Gentile, 
even Blondel’s philosophy is atheistic no more no less than 
Loisy’s. The attempt to bring about the union of faith and 
science is hopeless in the sense, that it is not rational—and vain 
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is the attempt to reconcile science and religion with the intention 
of keeping for the latter its place in the modern life of men and 
justifying the hold it still has on their mind. Apologetic and 
history cannot keep on to the same line of method since the 
believer cannot be a dispassionate historian. The believer's 
mind is prepossessed, and his conclusions are determined before 
his investigations are set forth. As a matter of fact science put 
at the service of apologetics can only harm religion. For, 
though it is not a case of inferiority or superiority as regards 
science and religion, scientific standards cannot be applied to a 
form of life the value of which is not scientific. Religion, there- 
fore, would appear as falling short of the scientific standard and 
in consequence as inferior to that form whose value is scientific. 
But the enhanced heterogeneity and the impossibility of 
measuring the one by the standard of the other, do not imply 
any inferiority to each other. Religion is in itself a form of the 
life of the mind with a standard and value of its own as well as 
science. Though science, religion and philosophy have got 
their formal object in common, viz., truth, their constitutive 
object is peculiar to each one, science having a particular and 
definite field of investigation, whereas religion and philosophy 
have got as their constitutive object, the manifestation of truth 
in its universal forms. No rivalry whatever, then, can be feared 
between science and religion, because they are not of the same 
kind, and are unable to compete in any way. Such a conception, 
however, clearly embodied into a lucid scheme, might be doubted 
on the ground that man’s experience is a universe in which every 
activity of human spirit and every branch of knowledge are 
reciprocally affected in a perfectly welded whole. The philoso- 
pher will answer us that this perfectly welded whole is not an 
undifferentiated whole. The Catholic religion, therefore, which 
embodies the second moment of the eternal process of the mind, 
as clothed in an ancient millenary institution, cannot, however 
progressing, overcome itself and become the antithesis of itself 
in the sense of Tyrrell and Loisy. This truth so hard to our 
modernists 


“ A Dio spiacenti, ed ai nemici sui ” 
runs like a refrain from beginning to end of the Encyclical of 


the 8th September, 1907. The Catholic religion is what has 
to be. Its strength lies, indeed, in the equilibrium between 
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piety on the one hand and social organisation on the other, 
between freedom and authority. Moreover, this Catholicity 
cannot die, for Plato is immortal and a great many will always 
look for God’s revelation from the top of Sinai. 

Gentile claims to have suppressed the old transcendent 
absolute, but we can say that his beloved task has only succeeded 
in immanentising (for even to him the mystery is as dark as to 
us) the old transcendent absolute by identifying it with each 
moment and act, and at the same time, with the whole process 
of experience, and has merely transferred to experience the 
mystery of the origin and perpetuation of the process. 

In Italy, Neo-Idealism, was mainly represented by Ber- 
trando Spaventa who endeavoured to vindicate the reality and 
sovereignty of spiritual values against Naturalism, by means of 
explaining away transcendence, and consequently any spiritual 
power independent of or above the State. It is Spaventa who 
conceived the mission of the Stafe to realise historically the 
Hegelian resolution of religion into philosophy and the identity 
of Church and State, of man and God, and Gentile, in the 
footsteps of his master, installs in the place of the transcendent 
absolute the nationalist State. 

The worship of the State is the highest achievement of 
Gentile’s philosophy, and it explains the comparative success 
and significance of the Italian Neo-Idealism. 

Furthermore Gentile’s philosophy claims to be Fascism’s 

hilosophy. 
P pay IV 

A work by Adriano Tilgher Filosopia delle morals (Studio 
sulle forze, le forme, gli stili della vita morale. Roma-Bardi- 
1937) has been issued recently. Buonaiuti writes, in his 
Religio, an enthusiastic comment on this work. To Buonaiuti 
this philosophical essay by Tilgher, seems a robust, vigorous, 
solid work appearing after so many flabby and lifeless ones 
during years and years of sterile pseudo-speculation. 

The very pith and marrow of the book, its problems and 
method of dealing with these, lie in that very sphere wherein 
religion and philosophy meet; sphere considered already over- 
come by a pseudo-Idealism, whose foolish ingeniousness used 
to call “‘ backward” those who felt keenly interested in the 
religious problem. The book which reflects the dramatic 
reality of our tortured contemporary soul, means to be a revenge 
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over pseudo-Idealism and a revaluation of those fundamental 
religious and Christian ideas, that cannot but prove fresh 
because eternal—whereas the philosophy of to-day buries that 
of yesterday. The ancient schools of philosophy are said to have 
lasted for centuries. Once one entered a philosophical school 
one never left it so long as one lived. To bid farewell to one 
school in order to join another was looked upon as an act of 
betrayal and apostasy. 

But things are altogether different as regards the once 
flourishing Italian Idealistic school to-day! Enthusiasm is cooling 
down and the time of pupils thronging the halls to listen to 
the new revelation of the absolute actualism, is gone for ever! 

One by one the best followers of Gentile take leave of the 
Master, and now it is Professor Armando Carlini’s turn, the 
proto-disciple, the Cephas of the Actualistic School. 

But what is the worst of all, the Idealistic School is dwind- 
ling away not only in the storm of raging controversies—which 
after all is purely reasonable—but in a storm of personal insults 
of which the pupils—following the examples of their Masters 
—are exceedingly lavish with one another—As far as we know if 
“*magna parvis componere licet”’ neither Plato dealt in such a way 
with Aristotle, nor Kant with Fichte, nor Fichte with Schelling, 
nor Schelling with Hegel and so on to the end of the chapter. 

Polemic—when it arose—was only confined to the 
philosophical field. A pregnant, theugh very simple conclusion, 
is allowed to be drawn from what has been said above. If an 
intellectual association is built on that love, which is due to 
truth, personal feelings of resentment and angry personal attacks 
will find no place even when fierce controversy rages and fumes. 
But when personal feelings and personal attacks are brought into 
play, then it is evident enough that the so-called intellectual 
association has been built up upon a widely different foundation. 
It is the house built on sand, and the result will follow sooner or 
later with pressing logicality. The poet Rilke used to say that 
every man grows up within himself the seed of that death of 
which he will die. On the same metaphorical line, we are 
allowed to conclude that even as regards the Italian Actualistic 
School, by the fruits (the way it dies) the tree is judged (the way 
it lived). 

M. C. Caszita. 
Dublin, 
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THE REAL PRESENCE IN THE 
LORD’S SUPPER 


I 


Nor long ago a friend told me of a remarkable experience which 
he had. He was spending a week-end in a small inn in a little 
country village in Scotland. Among the guests was a Roman 
Catholic priest, with whom he fell into conversation. The 
Sabbath happened to be the Communion Sabbath. At breakfast 
he asked the priest if he had ever been present at the Scottish 
observance of the Lord’s Supper. No, he had not. So he suggested 
that he should take the opportunity, assuring him that he would 
in no way be compromised. After the service which he attended, 
when asked what he thought of it, that priest reverently said, 
“the likest thing to the original institution in the upper room.” 
Surely that was remarkable testimony from such a source. 
As there observed, not only was the Lord’s Supper freed from 
all the ceremonies in which it is buried in the Mass, but also 
from the magniloquent phrasings and repetitions of modern 
books of Common Order which are supposed to give dignity 
to the naked simplicity of our Lord’s own words. There within 
the bald walls of an old humble country church with simplest 
forms and our Lord’s words unadorned, this man, accustomed 
to the swelling ceremony of the Mass found the likest thing to 
the original institution in the upper room. 

The contrast there between the simple Scottish rite and the 
Romish and other elaborations suggests the contrast there is 
between the paucity of reference there is to the Lord’s Supper 
in Scripture and the exaggerated importance that is attached to 
it in many quarters to-day. What indeed emphasises the 
paucity of reference is the contrast between the attention given 
to it and its significance and the importance attached to the far 
reaching significance of baptism. Not once but often in the 
Epistles are men challenged by an appeal to all they have 
committed themselves to in baptism. Except in the two passages 
in 1 Corinthians there is no such enforcement of the obligations 
233 
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which partaking of the Lord’s Supper imposes. But what do 
you find to-day? Baptists, indeed, lay stress on the method and 
persons in baptism. There are those who teach baptismal 
regeneration. But it is the importance of the Eucharist—of the 
observance of Holy Communion on which stress is laid. That — 
there may be no mistake about this as being the important thing 
in the worship of the Church even though the rite is not being 
observed, the Communion Table must be in the central position 
and the pulpit pushed to the side. Now far be it from me to 
seem to belittle the soul-moving influence of the observance of 
the Lord’s Supper. The return of the Communion season is a 
great recall to the springs of religious life. It brings the soul 
face to face once more with the Saviour in the fullness of His 
dying love and saving power, awakens anew the sense of infinite 
need which only His gracious power can meet. It brings the 
believer anew into His presence. Most blessed is the privilege 
to sit at His Table, receive the sacred emblems at His hand, and 
hear Him say “do this in remembrance of Me”. But to 
judge from the New Testament it was never meant by our 
Lord or by His apostles that the observance of the Lord’s Supper 
should take precedence of the preaching of the Gospel. If that 
had been intended, why are the references to it in the New 
Testament so scanty? We are told of its institution in the 
synoptics. Paul does the same in 1 Cor. xi. and refers to it also 
in 1 Cor. x., but nowhere else in his writings. It may be indicated 
in the Acts of the Apostles by the phrase, ‘“‘ the breaking of 
bread’. Its observance seems to be implied in the words 
“supper being ended” in John xiii. 2. But that exhausts the 
references. It is not mentioned by James, Peter, or the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. No reference is made to it in the 
Acts in connection with the founding of churches, nor in the 
Pastoral Epistles among the duties of office-bearers. How is 
this scantiness of reference to be accounted for, if its observance 
is of paramount importance in the life and worship of the 
Church? Is not the truth indicated in what Paul says in 1 
Corinthians about the other rite, about baptism: “ Christ sent 
me not to baptize but to preach the gospel.” What he felt was 
true of the one rite was equally true of the other. Valuable as 
rites are, appointed by Christ Himself, of rare helpfulness to the 
faith and life of the believer, their place is still secondary. The 
pity is that the Church of Christ has ignored this; and the simple 
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rites in their studied simplicity as instituted by our Lord, have 
been embellished and magnified out of all proportion and have 
become bones of contention and division in place of bonds of 
fellowship and brotherly love. 

How glaringly inconsistent this is with the spirit of the 
Lord’s Supper, the Communion, becomes very obvious when 
what Paul says of it in 1 Corinthians x. 16f is considered: “‘ The 
cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the communion of the 
blood of Christ? The bread which we break, is it not the com- 
munion of the body of Christ? For we, being many, are one 
bread, are one body; for we are all partakers of that one bread.” 
Fellowship with Christ, and through fellowship with Him 
fellowship with all those united with Him is one great meaning 
of this Sacred rite, something that should be plain to all who in 
it discern the Lord’s Body. And yet when members of various 
churches meet to consider the possibilities of the re-union of 
the Christian family, while some are ready at once to set many 
differences aside and unite at the common Table of the Lord, 
such a service cannot be held because others will not sit side 
by side at the same table. 

II 

Why? Roughly there are three reasons. One is the 
insistence that the administrant dispensing the ordinance be 
set apart for the ministry in a particular way. Another is a radical 
difference of view as to what is the nature of the ordinance. 
Is it or is it not a sacrifice? In it, in the ordinance, in the elements, 
do the worshippers receive something from God or do they offer 
something, a sacrifice, to God? This has at the back of it differing 
views of the way of salvation. Is salvation a gift of God’s grace 
or is it a reward of man’s services? There is a third reason, and 
it is equally serious. It refers to the nature of our Lord’s 
presence at the ordinance. Is the real presence physical or is it 
spiritual? Is the Lord corporeally present in the elements or is 
He spiritually present to a living faith? Some hold aloof from 
those who differ from them for one of these reasons and some 
for another. 

The third of them received painful illustration at a unique 
episode in the history of the Reformation in France. In 1561 
a great effort at rapprochement was made under Catherine de 
Medici at Poissy between the Romanists and the Protestants. 
Calvin in response to an invitation sent Theodore Beza to be 
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spokesman of a deputation of twelve ministers. Things seemed 
to be proceeding hopefully when it broke down, as Ralph Roeder 
tells the story in his Catherine de Medici and the Lost Revolution, 
p- 292, at an ill-timed word of Beza’s. “ Touching on the 
burning question of the Real Presence in the Eucharist, he had 
the misfortune to illustrate the Calvinist position by declaring 
that the body of Jesus Christ was as far removed from the 
bread as are the heavens from the earth. A wave of dismay 
passed through the Assembly . . . murmurs rose . . . voice 
vaulting over voice in defence of the venerable dogma of 
sacramental cannibalism.” 

Now the phrase ‘sacramental cannibalism’ is needlessly 
offensive. But the very offensiveness of it compels attention to 
the grossness of the idea of a physical presence of the body of 
Christ in the sacred symbols. That this is the idea is plain from 
the insistence on the importance of morning communion, 
i.e. fasting communion. Why fasting? In order that the stomach 
may be empty and the body of Christ present in the tran- 
substantiated elements may not be contaminated with other 
material contents of the stomach. But two questions suggest 
themselves. For one thing what spiritual good can come from 
the corporeal assimilation by the digestive processes even of 
such elements? For another, if this was so important, isn’t it 
strange that the Lord should have instituted this rite in the 
evening, and not only so, but in the course or at the close of 
another meal? The truth is the more one thinks of the idea of 
the presence of the body and blood of Christ in the elements at 
the Supper the more grotesque it becomes. There our Lord 
stood with the bread in His hands and then the cup, and He says 
“this is my body”: “‘ this cup is the New Testament in My 
blood ”. How could anyone present there think for one moment 
that His body should at once be standing before them with the 
blood coursing through His veins and be at the same time 
in the bread which He held in His hands and in the cup? It 
is simply unconceivable. And if it was impossible then, how was 
it to become possible at other times? The word “is” can only 
mean in the connection “ represents ’’, or signifies. 

It was on this point that Luther and Zwingli came into 
uncompromising opposition at the Marburg Conference. Hoe 
est corpus meum Luther chalked on the table, and from that he 
would neither argue nor budge. But is that decisive? What 
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does is mean in the very next word: This Cup is the New 
Testament in my blood? If is does not mean signify, represent, 
then the Cup is the New Testament and not what is in it. That 
is what is said, and there is no justification for taking is literally 
in reference to the bread and as one to signifies in reference 
to the Cup. 

Ah, but it is said, in John vi. 33 Jesus said ‘‘ except ye eat 
the flesh of the Son of Man and drink His blood, ye have no life 
in you’. Quite true. This is one of those instances of the way 
in which our Lord had to sting the sluggish minds of men to the 
apprehension of spiritual truth by the use of staggering figures. 
To get Nicodemus clear of conventionalities to spiritual realities, 
He says, “‘ except a man be born again, he cannot see the King- 
dom of God”. “ Born again!” exclaims Nicodemus, bewildered, 
amazed; and then to cover his failure to comprehend, he tries to 
turn it off with a poor pleasantry: “‘ how can a man be born again 
when he is old? Can he enter a second time into his mother’s 
womb and be born?” The Lord had to open his eyes there by a 
drastic operation to see the things of the Spirit. And so here. 
The Lord knew that His hearers would be staggered by what He 
said of eating the flesh and drinking the blood of the Son of Man. 
Especially revolting to a Jew would be the idea of drinking 
blood. If meat was to be eaten, for the Jew the blood must 
first be drained off. The result of the words here were just as 
with those to Nicodemus, an incredulous “‘ how can this man 
give us his flesh to eat?’’ How does our Lord meet that? “ It 
is the spirit that quickeneth,” He says; “the flesh profiteth 
nothing. The words that I speak unto you, they are spirit, 
and they are life.” 

III 

But what is the bearing of all this on the question of the 
real presence of the body and blood of our Lord in the elements? 
It is this. It is assumed that in the whole discourse in the sixth 
chapter of John our Lord is referring by anticipation to the 
Lord’s Supper, or else that His words when reported had a 
turn given to them in the light of the sacred rite which was in 
common practice among His followers. If I have to choose 
between these two alternatives, I prefer the latter. I cannot 
think of our Lord deliberately speaking in a way which would 
be utterly unintelligible to His hearers without a hint of how light 
would be thrown on it by something He would do months 
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afterwards. But whichever way you take it—and for my part 
I do not think our Lord in it was referring to the coming Lord’s 
Supper—the idea of the physical is expressly set aside by our 
Lord Himself. It is to go right in the teeth of His own definite 
words, ‘“‘ The flesh profiteth nothing ”—to talk of any physical . 
presence of the body and blood of the Lord in the elements. 
But there is more in what our Lord says, and it should have 
weight with those who claim that the sixth chapter of John 
refers to the Lord’s Supper. His words definitely put the 
message which He has brought to men by word of mouth before 
any symbols. “‘ The words that I speak ”’: to pass on that message 
in a way that the simplest can understand, that is the important 
thing for the souls of men. To put rites, even the most imposing 
and impressive, before the proclamation of the truth which they 
may symbolise is to reverse the order and confuse the issues. 
Refusing to recognise any presence of Christ of a physical 
or a material kind in the elements used in the observance of the 
Lord’s Supper is there anything which we are entitled to call a 
real presence of Christ at the Table? Before answering that, it 
may be well to point out the grossly unspiritual conception of 
reality which is involved in the common understanding of the 
phrase “ real presence’. It proceeds on the principle that the 
material is the real. Can anything be more alien to the spirit of 
our religion? The truly real is not the physical or material, but 
the spiritual. It is for the spiritual presence of our Lord we wait 
at His Table. Those present there are those who trust and love 
Him. They are gathered at His invitation to receive as at 
His hand simple memorials appointed by Himself that tell how 
near He is, how much He loves them, how utterly they need 
Him, how fully He has met their need on Calvary, maintains 
their cause within the veil, and gives Himself to them. The 
memorials are of the simplest kind, the barest ingredients of an 
ordinary meal. Unless by faith men see in them something that 
speaks to them of Him, the rite is nothing and less than nothing 
to them. It is to the believer it speaks, and to the believer alone. 
It is the whole rite, and not the elements alone, that is the 
memorial of Christ and His work for men. Much of the error 
and controversy about the Supper has been due to confining 
attention to the elements and neglecting The Supper as a whole. 
It is a rite to be observed by a company of men and women who 
are gathered together in a common love and trust to a common 
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Saviour. There is something out of keeping with the very idea 
of the Supper when it becomes a spectacle performed by a single 
individual. The company who gather come to be reminded of 
their common debt to Christ and of their bond of unity with one 
another in view of the union of each with Christ. They come 
to receive at Christ’s hands the memorials of Himself, not to 
offer them to Him. What they do offer is not the bread and the 
cup. They receive them. They offer themselves. So far as this 
is a memorial of the dying love of our Lord, there is nothing 
sacrificial in it, no repeating or continuing of the Sacrifice 
offered once for all on Calvary. There is no place for a priest. 
The one and only High Priest of the Christian Church is He 
who sacrificed Himself, and after He had offered one sacrifice 
for sins for ever sat down on the right hand of God. 

At the observance of the Supper any believer might preside, 
any believer might dispense the ordinance. If as a matter ot 
practice among Presbyterians the duty and privilege of presiding 
and dispensing the ordinance is limited to ordained ministers, 
it is not because there is some mysterious grace that belongs to 
them which qualifies them for this. It is simply that things may 
be done decently and in order. It is the Lord’s Supper. It is 
the Lord who is spiritually present—a real, because a spiritual, 
presence discernible to the eye of faith and welcomed with the 
heart of humble love. It is He who presides. It is He who 
gives Himself. It is with Him the soul holds communion. 


Rosert J. Drummonp. 
Edinburgh. 
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Recent tendencies in England and Scotland to aesthetic and 
liturgical worship or what has been called “the movement 
towards Beauty and Order” have evoked adverse criticism 
from evangelical churchmen who feel that preoccupation with 
the material surroundings of worship and provision of and 
reliance on so many written forms of devotion will have a 
deleterious effect on the evangelical sincerity of the worshippers 
and on their witness to the truth of the historic Christian Faith. 
It is admitted by all that the formation of parties within the 
Churches affected by the movement would not conduce to their 
peace and progress and in turn would seriously hinder the cause 
of Union among the Reformed Churches. Further, the present 
time is peculiarly inopportune for raising doctrinal and ecclesias- 
tical disputes in view of the rising tide of paganism both in 
faith and morals which unhappily is menacing this country. 
What is of prime importance is that all the Churches of the 
Protestant Reformation concentrate on the central and funda- 
mental truths of the Gospel which they hold in common and not 
distract their attention with subsidiary matters however important 
in other respects. Much might be said and with real cogency 
concerning the urgent need at the present time for the various 
Churches to stand together and form a United Evangelical 
Front against the common enemy—‘“ the world at enmity 
against God”’. Perhaps the Church will find that it will be a 
case of per aspera ad unitatem. However that may be, one thing 
is clear, namely, that the present is no time for arousing con- 
troversy and disturbing the internal peace of the Churches by 
attempts to return to discredited ritual and artistic formalism. 
Few things are more likely to have these results than unwarranted 
innovations in worship: few things are less likely to meet the 
clamant needs of the time as much talk about beauty and forms 
of devotion and the necessity of art. Much of the advocacy 
of the need for the Church to “ attract” outsiders by external 
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means or by an argumentum ad hominem is not only ineffective 
but hurtful to the Church herself called upon as she is to pursue 
simply and faithfully the work which the Head has given her 
to do. “‘ Not by might, nor by power but by My Spirit,” saith 
the Lord of hosts. The cure for the widespread and much 
deplored worldliness which prevails, accompanied by con- 
temptuous neglect and indifference to the Gospel and the 
Church, and by the deliberate flouting of Christian morals, 
will not be found by the preaching or advocacy of smooth things 
or mere palliatives: it will rather be found in the Church’s 
uncompromising attitude to the world at enmity against God 
and by such a “ speaking of she truth in love” as does not involve 
the dilution of it to please men. “‘ The weapons of our warfare are 
not carnal but mighty through God to the pulling down of strong- 
holds.” So shall the Church progress per aspera ad astra but 
confident that ultimate defeat is impossible and final victory 
secure. 

The conservation of the essential simplicity of evangelical 
worship within the Church is an important factor in the Church’s 
witness for Christ to the world. In this article the protest is not 
against the liturgical movement insofar as it represents a sincere 
effort more fully to express the nature of evangelical worship 
but against the dangers resulting from the introduction of 
unscriptural ideas and innovations. Evangelical churchmen are 
fully as well informed as others on the philosophy of Beauty and 
the value of Art: they are aware that Calvinism, in particular, 
has made a rich contribution to Art. But the movement “ towards 
Beauty and Order ” is based largely on unwarranted assumptions 
as to what is compatible with evangelical worship and on a failure 
to appreciate the inherent dangers of certain allegedly expedient 
“aids to devotion ” as used in public worship. 


Il 
Tus Simpuiciry oF EvanceticaL WorsHIP 


The true nature of evangelical worship must obviously be 
sought in the New Testament: this appeal to Scripture is the 
first duty of every church claiming allegiance to the Reformed 
and Protestant Faith. Without digressing into the question as 
to the correct interpretation of the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments, it may be stated here that all the Churches of 
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the Reformation accept the Pauline vindication of the continuity 
and integrity of Divine Revelation as a progressive process 
culminating in Jesus Christ the final Revealer of God’s nature, 
will and purpose for mankind: “ After the manner which they 
call heresy so worship I the God of my fathers, believing all 
things which are written in the law and in the prophets... .” 
The practical importance of this allegiance to Scriptural truth 
as against the insidious influence of the “ traditions of men” 
cannot be over-estimated, for on its reality depends the Church’s 
freedom from erroneous doctrine and worship. If the Church 
is to be able to say like her Founder, “ Every plant which my 
heavenly Father hath not planted shall be rooted up ”; she must 
know what is the will of God in Christ. The only infallibility 
recognized by the Evangelical Church is the infallibility of the 
Word of God, and it is due to conscientiously held and differing 
views of the doctrine which is compatible therewith that there 
are so many denominations of the Churches of the Reformation, 
each one claiming the right in dependence on the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit to state authoritatively what is the true 
doctrine. No Reformed Church, therefore, makes the pretentious 
Romish claim to Infallibility but only to Orthodoxy. But here 
we are concerned not with dogmatic truth but with worship, 
and it may be suggested that were the simplicity of evangelical 
worship more widely recognized both in theory and in practice, 
the Reformed Churches would be more conscious of their 
essential unity. In that worship there are no burdensome 
ceremonies; no deference paid to riches, superior education or 
prestige, no flattery of the “ natural man”; no emphasis on 
those things which human predilection, prejudice or fancy would 
on “‘ logical ” or other grounds consider necessary or expedient. 
What has been called the “ Simplicity of Christian Ritual ” 
is one of the most challenging facts in the spiritual history of 
mankind. In this connexion, as in many other respects, we 
can see how “God hath made foolish the wisdom of this 
world.” 

In evangelical worship there is an entire absence of detailed 
instructions or prescribed forms such as are given in the Liturgies 
of later ages: the word “ liturgy ”, as it occurs in various forms 
in the Greek New Testament, never denotes what it does in 
modern ecclesiastical usage. Compulsory liturgies imposed on 
Churches on specious aesthetic, intellectual or other grounds, 
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have served only to fortify doctrinal error and have resulted in 
regrettable spiritual coldness in the hearts of worshippers. They 
have thus led to results which follow a departure from “ sim- 
plicity and fidelity to Christ.” 

The retention of simplicity in worship is, therefore, the 
constant and important duty of the evangelical Church because 
that simplicity is the hall-mark of its completeness and spiritual 
maturity as we shall see later. Meantime, it may be noted that 
the pre-requisite of evangelical worship is evangelical faith: 
there are other kinds of worship and faith. There is, for example, 
philosophic worship (amor intellectualis Dei) which is the attempt 
exclusively of the mind to contemplate one or more of the 
‘ultimate values” in the Absolute regarded as their nexus, 
There is “ superstitious worship” which is the outcome of 
irrational credulity, and emotional fear expressing itself in the 
practice of magic. 

Now it cannot be too clearly understood that only those 
who are already Christians by spiritual experience can worship 
evangelically and can recognise the supremacy of that worship 
over all other modes of worship. Consequently the opinions of 
aesthetes, intellectualists and others are utterly irrelevant: 
the question is not what men, on a priori grounds, think worship 
ought, in their opinion, to be, but what, in point of fact, it really 
is. The fact that men hold some general theistic belief or cherish 
some philosophic ideas or ideals for human life in no way gives 
them authority to dogmatise on the nature of evangelical worship. 
The Church is to be a witness for Christ to the world and 
although she includes in her membership artists, philoso- 
phers, scientists, &c., she cannot be expected to pay deference 
to their individual predilections. Her worship must be so 
simple that “the wayfaring men, though fools, shall not err 
therein ” (Isaiah xxxv. 8). The Church, therefore, must sedu- 
lously guard against any unwarranted additions to, or detractions 
from, her worship, if the spiritual needs of the worshippers are 
to be met and if the truly “ catholic”, or “ universal ”, appeal 
of the Gospel to mankind is to be kept evident. 

One of the reasons why heathen worship was usually either 
very elaborate, imposing and impressive, or else crude and 
superstitious, was because it was the worship of the “ unknown ”, 
worship which proceeded from a vague belief in “‘ lords many 
and gods many ”, and lacked that inner and spiritual experience 
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of the individual devotees without which true worship is impos- 
sible. Undoubtedly among all ancient and heathen peoples 
the Greeks were pre-eminent in intellectual enlightenment and 
artistic skill, so, to appreciate sheir limitations as regards worship 
is to know that all other heathen peoples were further removed _ 
from the true worship of God as practised among God’s “‘ chosen 
people”. Let us, therefore, briefly refer to Greek worship. 
The example of Greek religious worship is the most con- 
clusive testimony in ancient times to the peril of aestheticism 
as that of Romanism is later. The Greeks, surpassing all other 
ancient peoples in intellectual and artistic power, had evolved 
a type of worship which was the outcome of the simple idea 
that the obvious way to obtain the favour of any particular god 
or gods was to construct a temple sufficiently attractive and 
magnificent to persuade him or them to occupy it as a dwelling- 
place, and so yield protection and favour to those who had 
provided it. If such temples were everywhere to be found 
throughout the land then it would prosper. The difficulties 
confronting this “‘ theory ” were many, one of the most obvious, 
in the elaborate polytheism, being the necessity of not omitting 
to do honour to one of the gods. Some such omission was held 
to account for any national disaster, and this probably explains 
the altar with the inscription “To the Unknown God” (Acts 
xvii. 23). Evangelical worship was regarded by the pagan 
worshippers as a menace to religion and a danger to the State 
because it opposed the “ orthodox ” principle of pagan worship 
—localised deism—and so seemed subversive of the stability and 
prosperity of the State. Thus arose the strange paradox that the 
early Christians were accused of being “ atheists” and “ haters 
of the human race”! To the pagans the proof of such accusation 
lay in the Christian assertion that “the most High dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands” (Acts vii. 48; cf. xvii. 24) 
and in the Christian refusal to participate in heathen, poly- 
theistic worship. Religion and Art in Ancient Greece (by Professor 
E. A. Gardner) is an interesting study of the subject the con- 
clusion of which may be noted. “ The result was a tendency 
towards symbolism in which the symbol itself was regarded 
as a mere convention, and the inspiration and actual communion 
with men, vouchsafed by the gods through their ideal images, 
was no longer sought after. When any means of communion 
between god and man, whether by means of a solemn service 
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or by means of an image which the god himself accepts as his 
earthly representative, ceases to be felt as anything more than a 
human device its religious power must fail. When, on the other 
hand, we find a union of religion and art to provide a means for 
this divine intercourse, we may recognise idolatry in its highest 
form, the use of images not merely as accessories of religious 
service, but as providing in themselves a channel of worship 
and inspiration.” 

As against any idolatry, evangelical worship was the wor- 
ship of the known God as He had revealed Himself in Him who 
said, ‘* Whoso hath seen Me hath seen the Father.” Thus its 
rites or features were necessarily simple and few because they 
were commemorative of the Christ who had been known to His 
own people, and because evangelical worshippers had received 
the gift of the Holy Spirit taking of the things of Christ and 
showing these things unto them. The rites were means of grace 
but, of course, for those whose faith was immature their full 
effectiveness was not experienced. Thus the first question 
which Paul asked of “certain disciples,’”” whom he found at 
Ephesus, was ““ Have ye received the Holy Spirit since ye 
believed?” “And they said unto him, We have not so much 
as heard whether there be any Holy Spirit” (Acts xix. 2). 

The historical condition and spiritually experiential nature 
of evangelical worship, the fact that it was commemorative of 
a Person who had dwelt among men, and the fact that the working 
of the Holy Spirit was a living experience of the worshippers, 
explain its simplicity as compared with the elaborate legal or 
Jewish worship. Thus around the simple outward memorials, 
which were also means of grace, namely the evangelical sacra- 
ments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper a host of thoughts, 
reflections, remembrances, are ready to gather : Deity Incarnate, 
Infinite Self-Sacrifice, Reconciliation with God, Pardon, Purity, 
Peace, Eternal Life through the Atonement of Christ, and so 
on. 


Now this simplicity of evangelical worship is a fact of the 
history of the early Church and of the New Testament, but in 
the light of subsequent history we can discern the reasons for 
the fact. Without going into detail which would lead us beyond 
the limits of space possible in an article like this, it suffices to 
say that the reason, par excellence, is that simplicity is the essential 
and most effective safeguard of spiritual sincerity on the part 
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of the worshipper, is the sine gua non of true worship, and 
the necessary accompaniment of evangelical worship. 

Numerous and varied are the things which threaten sin- 
cerity in worship, and it is clear that if Christians would insist 
on, and remain content with, the simplicities of the Faith and 
Worship of the Evangelical Church, the Church would be 
stronger and more influential to-day than she is. The temptation 
to accommodate the Faith and Worship to the world and to 
the weaknesses of human nature is one that ought to be sedu- 
lously guarded against. In Romanism we see not merely the 
sad result of this tendency but the exploitation of worldly pre- 
judices and predilections to fortify doctrinal and other kinds of 
error. 

In evangelical worship the appeal is to the hidden man of 
the heart, allowing him no subterfuge to escape facing the 
uncompromising moral and spiritual demands of the Lord 
upon him. He is not given the chance to dope his soul with 
aesthetic emotion aroused by an abstrusive materialism or a 
histrionic ritual which are so “ busied and troubled about many 
things” (perhaps good enough in themselves and in their 
place but out of place a snare to sincerity—such as ‘‘ moving 
music” and other empirical promoters of emotion) that they 
veil “ the one thing needful”, namely, the necessity for abiding 
in Christ and waiting upon God in spirit and in truth. Where 
“the form of godliness ” in worship alone exists then, however 
“ beautiful ” and orderly and pleasing it may be to the worship- 
pers, it is not only futile but displeasing to God (Isa. i. 11-18). 
Mere aesthetic appreciation of the religious service is vain 
(Ezek. xxxiii. 32). Where worship is reduced to an entertaining 
performance and becomes the cultivated reverie of a group of 
either genuine or dilettantish aestheticists then the strength 
and power of evangelical worship is not only unrecognised but 
despised. A clear recognition of the dangers which threaten 
evangelical worship is the primary requirement in avoiding 
them in the effort to attain in the modern Church harmonious 
conditions of worship. 


III 
SYMBOLISM IN WorsHIP 


Liturgists and generally all promoters of “‘ the movement 
toward Beauty and Order” in the worship in the Reformed 
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Churches seem to be more concerned with what on their own 
theory, worship ought to be, than with what in point of fact 
evangelical worship is. But the duty of evangelical Churches is 
not to make worship conform to theoretical pre-suppositions 
but to maintain the spirit of evangelical worship and to avoid 
being “‘ wise above what is written” thereanent in the New 
Testament. Unfortunately, however, the average churchgoer 
is unaccustomed seriously or deeply to study the matter and this 
facilitates the progress of “ Ritualism”’: it is enough for him 
that he feels by some vague emotional or sentimental intuition 
that such and such a practice or object in worship promotes 
“seemliness,” “order” or “ dignity”—and cadit questio ! 
Anyone who ventures to question the expediency of such innova- 
tions is regarded as narrow-minded, peculiar and somewhat 
eccentric. ; 

But Jesus said ‘‘ He that is a friend of the truth listens to 
my voice’ and the truth here is-that the glory of evangelical 
worship lies in its complete rejection of human pride and pre- 
dilection. The startling fact about evangelical worship is that 
it differs fundamentally from all other modes of worship and 
dispenses with what on 4 priori grounds we might have expected 
it to include. For example, it is well known that the basic 
arguments of liturgists are not based on Revelation but on the 
facts of everyday experience and human psychology. They 
confidently (and correctly) indicate how largely sign and symbol 
(gesture, etc.) enter into human life; that thoughts and emotions 
are expressed, not exclusively, by articulate speech: that words 
are themselves largely ‘‘ symbols” whose exchange value is 
simply determined by conventional and educational usage; 
that human nature craves after the outward expression or material 
embodiment of its emotions of joy or sorrow; that the divinely 
created world is replete with “ beauty and order,” silent testi- 
monies to God’s power and nature; that 


“In this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stone and good in everything.” 


(SHAKESPEARE) 


“ What though in solemn silence all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball? 
What though no real voice nor sound 
Amidst their radiant orbs be found? 
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In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 

For ever singing, as they shine, 
‘The hand that made us is divine ’.” 


(Appison) 


Now as we have seen, all that is not denied and no other 
book in the world so well bears witness to the Natural Revela- 
tion as does the Bible. But in evangelical worship we find 
surprisingly small dependence on symbolism and never on it 
per se. Its scantiness of ritual observance, its utter avoidance 
of sensuous ceremonies is in conspicuous contrast to heathen 
worship, and renders it distinctive and unique. As Dr. W. R. 
Inge points out “ The early church was not much impressed 
by the beauty of nature; and in its attitude towards art, it main- 
tained, on the whole, the distrust which is found in Plato” 
(Faith and its Psychology). 

It is easy to show that this distrust of symbolism in wor- 
ship, far from being a weakness or defect, is, on the contrary, 
the hall-mark of its supreme strength and complete spiritual 
maturity: accordingly all that would menace or detract from its 
intrinsic simplicity should be resolutely avoided by all who 
desire to worship after the manner of the first Christians and 
the early Church. 

The plea of symbolists is usually made on sacramental 
grounds. It is needful, however, to be particularly careful as 
to the use of the term “ sacrament ”"—which is not found in 
the Bible and which originally had a wider than spiritual signifi- 
cance. Undoubtedly for an already spiritually-minded person 
it will be easy to recognise the fact that fundamentally evangelical 
worship is “‘ sacramental ” but what of “‘ those who are without ””? 
The asking and answer to this question at once make it clear 
that the over-stressing of symbolism is fraught with dangers 
which far outweigh those which result from its utter rejection. 
All serious students of the nature, history and doctrine of Sacra- 
ments clearly realise why there has been so much controversy in 
Christendom about Sacrament; there has always been the ten- 
dency to revert to ideas, doctrines and practices thereanent 
which are without evangelical warrant. 

It is certainly not suggested here that the use of material 
symbols is defensible only as “ milk for babes”, and it is admitted 
that non-sacramental and non-symbolic “ Christianity” has 
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received a very limited welcome throughout Christendom as 
Quakerism and Quietism and other non-symbolic faiths indi- 
cate. But what is stressed here is that spectacular display is 
liable to accompany a period of spiritual decline but is impotent 
to arrest it. The preventive to that is to enter fully into the 
simplicities of the evangelical heritage, to grasp afresh their 
depth of meaning and the efficacy of Christ’s institutions faith- 
fully observed, because, while these institutions are necessarily 
adequate and perfectly adapted for their purpose, our use of 
them may require to be improved. The subjective aim is the 
deepening of spiritual life and this must not be forgotten. All 
movements towards “‘ beauty and order ” are apt to err by failing 
to stress this underlying “ motif” of evangelical worship. 

I submit that evangelical worship adequately utilises the 
value of symbolism in the sacraments, and that the Church 
cannot be too careful in guarding against both the misinterpreta- 
tion of her sacramental worship and the desire to add to that 
symbolism by borrowing from the resources of the material 
arts. It would be a caricature of fact to stigmatise all “* inartistic ” 
worship as a “ bare intellectualism ” or to assume that highly 
“artistic” worship does not lay itself open to the danger of an 
unevangelical emotionalism. 

The difference between the symbolism of the evangelical 
sacraments and all merely human uses of symbolism must be 
recognised and emphasised. It is perhaps regrettable that the 
word “ sacrament ” was ever used by the Church—Hooker and 
Lightfoot have made the same suggestion in regard to ecclesiasti- 
cal uses of the terms “ Priest” and “ Sacrifice ”——because 
some of the ideas which have gathered round the word have 
proved incompatible with evangelical truth. As Dr. W. R. Inge 
points out “ There is always a residue of barbarism in the minds 
even of the most civilised peoples, which tends to drag back 
their religion to forms which are not only pre-Christian, but 
which belong to those conceptions of the relation between God 
and man which Christ intended to abolish for ever.” At all 
events the sacraments must not be looked upon merely as ‘‘ sym- 
bols” in the Zwinglian sense. Knox’s words in the Scots 
Confession of Faith (1560) “‘ we utterly condemn the vanity 
of those that affirm Sacraments to be nothing else than bare and 
naked signs”’ are a decisive reply to Zwingli’s definition of a 
sacrament as “‘ an external symbol by which we testify for what 
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are and what is our duty, just as one who bears a national cos- 
tume or badge testifies that he belongs to a particular nation or 
society.” The economy of symbolism in evangelical worship 
is very significant and will be referred to later. Meantime the 
question is sot whether we shall dispense with the sensuous and | 
mechanical element in worship—for no “ Church” has ever 
done that—but the question is this “ Is this or that proposed 
piece of additional symbolism expedient to deepen evangelical 
devotion in worship?” In answering this question in any par- 
ticular instance regard must be directed not exclusively to highly 
artistic persons and temperaments and the “ wise and prudent,” 
but to simple-minded folk. The evangelical sacraments are the 
two simplest and most universal acts of religious worship 
because of the necessity of giving spiritual comfort and assur- 
ance to “ unlettered and ignorant men ” as well as to the refined 
and learned Greek or Jew or Gentile. There can be little doubt 
that the Lord’s disciples were they to reappear on the earth would 
not feel spiritually “at home” in some of our modern church 
services and buildings: the excessive sophistication and aesthetic 
refinement would jar on their spiritual-mindedness, and they 
would say “ Not so did we worship God in the days of our 
flesh.” 

Non-liturgical and “ inartistic’’ worship has frequently 
been criticised as being excessively subjective and intolerant of 
any permanent objective element but, except in regard to 
“extreme ”’ Puritans and Quakers, the charge is quite unfounded 
so far as the Protestant Church is concerned. On the contrary 
the Reformed Churches have had much reason to beware of 
“excessive objectivism ” as the history of Romanism and sub- 
versive movements like Anglo-Catholicism indicates. 

It does not follow that, because, for Christians all life 
should be felt to be sacramental, it is permissible to introduce 
into worship an imposing display of symbolism. The true Christ- 
ian’s worship is ot confined to the interior of a church building: 
““ Thus saith the Lord ‘ The heaven is my throne, and the earth 
is my footstool: where is the house that ye build unto me? and 
where is the place of my rest ’?”’ (Isa. lxvi. 1 and Acts vii. 49). 
The symbolism of the Lord’s Supper is sufficient for the Evan- 
gelical Church. “ It is Christ’s will that we should realise His 
presence most vividly by means of those symbols which He has 
appointed for us and ordered us to use. Like all symbols they 
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are attached on the one side to the real and eternal verities, and 
on the other to the perishing world of appearance. It is nonsense 
to ask whether the elements in and by themselves are the Body 
and Blood of Christ, because in and by themselves they are nothing 
at all. They are efficacia signa, and their efficaciousness is a mat- 
ter of experience. We do, as a matter of fact, attain by them to a 
deeper consciousness of our union with Christ than by any other 
means. And they have this effect upon us, I think, in proportion 
as we treat them as symbols of a spiritual reality, neither rational- 
ising the Sacrament into a mere commemorative meal, nor 
materialising its symbolic value into the ‘substance’ of 
Christ’s body. Both these opposite errors destroy the nature of a 
sacrament by ignoring its symbolic character. The value of 
sacramental symbolism is that it provides us with a /anguage less 
inadequate than any other mode of interpretation, by which 
heaven and earth are brought together and made to interpret 
each other. In the Holy Communion we are led as near to the 
solution of the great mystery of life as we can go without passing 
beyond the veil. . . . When we see God face to face we shall no 
longer need even the highest symbols. But here on earth we do 
need them.” (Dr. W. R. Inge in Contentio Veritatis.) 


IV 
Tue Perit or AESTHETICISM AND RITUALISM 


For Evangelical Churches the New Testament alone must 
determine the nature and practice of worship, and where this 
guiding principle is faithfully applied it is a powerful factor in 
conserving what the Apostle Paul calls “simplicity and fidelity 
to Christ”. But where it is not applied there may be worship of 
a kind but it will not be evangelical worship: it may be aestheti- 
cally attractive, stimulating to the emotions of the devotees but 
its religious value may be almost nil or, worse still, it may be so 
immersed in superstition as to be a serious hindrance to true 
faith. Philosophic worship (amor intellectualis Dei) is the recog- 
nition of the absolute values—the contemplation of the values 
which are regarded as ultimates such as truth, goodness, justice 
and so on: this type of worship has comparatively few devotees. 
But dramatic worship has many devotees because it is exceedingly 
pleasing to the natural man to take his religion at second-hand 
and on the easiest terms possible. Highly artistic and ceremonial 
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worship so influences the emotions that it provides a passing 
substitute for evangelical experience and gives added enjoy- 
ment to secular and worldly interests by way of contrast. It 
appeals strongly to those who want to “ go about to establish 
their own righteousness’ since it arouses in them emotions 
which are easily confused with the spiritual effects of evangelical 
conversion. The Adversary of souls is never so dangerous as 
when he “ veils himself as an angel of light”, and leads men 
captive to a travesty of the spiritual characteristics of the true 
Christian. The simulation of religion is the worst enemy because 
it is so difficult to counteract. Those who have really come to a 
knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus Christ will escape the 
menace of self-deception, but for others there are abundant 
means to promote religious hypocrisy until, if persisted in, it 
becomes almost unconscious. The characteristics of false wor- 
ship are well known and they serve so to stimulate the emotions 
of the devotees as to produce in them for longer or shorter 
periods a sense of conscious holiness and self-confidence. Cons- 
cious hypocrisy (literally dramatic acting) in religion is bad but 
unconscious hypocrisy is much worse. Thus Jesus said concern- 
ing the Pharisees, that they shut up the Kingdom of Heaven 
against men and neither would enter themselves nor allow others 
todo so. The talented actor on the stage may become so absorbed 
in his part as almost to forget his own identity, and it is obvious 
that the more impressive and attractive the stage-scenery the 
easier it is for the beholders to feel the reality of the play. So in 
churches where religious worship has degenerated to the level 
of a performance with the pleasing of the worshippers as the 
dominating motive there is a sad travesty of devotion: those who 
are abiding in moral and spiritual darkness are confirmed in 
their condition by participating in what is no better than an 
insidious substitute for really evangelical worship. This is pre- 
cisely what may be found in all highly ritualistic and ornate 
religious performances: the very things which are acclaimed 
as aids to devotion are the means of illusion and very effectively 
keep the participants in bondage to superstition and error. 
“Romanism exercises the most weird delusion and profound 
fascination over the minds and imaginations of its followers. 
The mighty temples of Paganism and Romanism, with their 
massive pillars and loftly domes, and long aisles stretching 
away into the gloom, enriched with costly carvings, statues, 
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and precious stones, the subdued light, the imposing ritual, 
with its air of mystery and awe and sweet, solemn music, the 
mysterious signs and actions of the priesthood in their rich and 
magnificent robes—these all powerfully appeal to the senses 
and imagination and call forth the psychic emotions of their 
devotees, suggesting the idea of some mighty, mysterious and 
occult virtue and effect.” (Garnier, in “‘ The True Christ and the 
False Christ.’’) 

It is obvious that such worship is remote from that of the 
first Christians and may be perpetuated when few vestiges of 
evangelical faith and life remain. The aphorism corruptio optimi 
pessima is peculiarly appropriate to describe the despiritualising 
effects of elaborate ritual with all its outward grandeur and 
emotionalising results. It has been said that “ it is a favourite 
trick of the devil to capture the organisations which were meant 
to defeat him, and to turn them against the cause of moral and 
religious reform”. (Inge, op. cit.) 

As we might expect, the Bible itself provides us with all 
due and sufficient warning as to this tendency of Satan to “ veil 
himself as an angel of light.” This does not mean, of course, 
that every “ angel of light” is to be avoided, but it does mean 
that we have to comply with the advice about giving heed to 
seducing spirits (1 Tim. iv. 1). In regard to worship it is 
obvious that despite elaborate ritual and aesthetic magnificence 
it can err by defect. It is no mere accident in history that there 
have been times when a very high degree of aesthetic and 
intellectual culture has prevailed and yet was accompanied by 
a serious decay of morality and religion. The Bible itself illus- 
trates this in Old Testament times: hence the prophet denounced 
a mere form of godliness in outward worship—“ bring no more 
vain oblations ’’—which “ neglected the weightier matters of 
the Law”. Abundant examples are to be found throughout 
the history of Christendom, but it will suffice to notice the 
Puritan reaction to a histrionic religiosity which neglected moral 
and spiritual conformity to the teaching of Christ and which 
impeded social and political reform. At the present time no 
amount of “reverent Ritualism” or priestly pretentiousness 
will avail to silence the loud and uncompromising demand 
for complete economic and social justice which rings throughout 
the world. “* Let justice roll down like water and righteousness 
like a perennial stream ” (Amos v. 24). Faith without works is 
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dead be it ever so solemn, refined and immersed in artistic 
embellishment and feeling. 

The Puritan reaction to Ritualism may have been extreme, 
but it was uncompromising refusal to admit anything into 
worship which might serve to side-track spiritual sincerity: 
it was an effective blow struck at formalism. It maintained 
that Romanism had not only gone too far in accommodating the 
claims of evangelical morality and worship to the limitations and 
weaknesses of human nature but had exploited these infirmities 
in the interests (material and authoritative) of the Romish 
priesthood by establishing a great variety of ceremonies to 
fortify doctrinal errors and to promote fear and superstition. 
Thus the great merit of the Puritans was their demand for 
simplicity and sincerity in worship: they maintained that man 
must not be confronted in worship with anything which might 
deflect him from “ growth in grace”. It is easy to ridicule 
Puritanical extremes if one pays no attention to the conditions 
which prevailed in their time but it is needful to remember the 
salutary influence of Puritanism. “ Admit that Puritanism wore 
needless blinders—it went straight on and carried man’s burden; 
it lifted by main strength the whole world to a higher order, and 
opened a purer and grander prospect for humanity. Grant that 
the true ideal should include the aesthetic, extend to the least 
flower and own the simplest joy of nature, it should not, therefore, 
exclude the awe of the Calvinistic conception of divine sovereignty 
and the power of that tremendous sense of responsibility which 
Puritanism succeeded in maintaining. The iron need not be 
taken from the blood, nor the commanding vision of righteous- 
from the soul, when the touch becomes fine, the heart tender, 
and the eye sunny, in the world of beauty, light and love.” 
(Newman Smyth in Christian Ethics.) 

In a particularly acute and profound sermon on the essential 
simplicity of evangelical worship, the Rev. Principal John 
Caird wrote that the chief danger incidental to all ritual worship 
is “the tendency of the unspiritual mind to stop short at the 
symbol . . . to rest content with the performance of outward 
ceremonial acts apart from the exercise of those devout feelings 
which lend to such acts any real value. . . . A religion in which 
ritual holds a prominent place is notoriously liable to degenerate 
into formalism. The feelings of awe and reverence for unseen 
and spiritual objects coming often at the suggestive call of the 
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sacred symbol, gradually transfer themselves to that with which 
they have been associated. The invisible good is less and less 
remembered. . . . It is easy to employ the sacramental sign of 

urity; it is far from easy to bring the mind and heart into contact 
with the hallowing influences which it represents. It costs no 
effort to receive the emblems of a dying Saviour; to multitudes 
it is an irksome task to raise the thoughts and affections into 
communion with an unseen Lord. To bend the knee with 
external decorum, or to send forth from the lip the mechanical 
sounds and intonations, is an act which calls for scarcely any 
mental exertion; but it demands the strenuous up-gathering 
of all our inward energies in order to pray with the spirit, or 
to offer up the true inner melody of adoring gratitude and love 
to God. The worldly and unspiritual mind is ready to avail 
itself of any excuse for evading the task of spiritual worship, 
and an excuse is too readily available in the decorous observance 
of its external forms.” Speaking of the common mistaking 
of aesthetic emotion for religious feeling Caird concludes his 
penetrating criticism of falsity in worship by saying “ It is 
quite possible, apart from a religion of conscience and spiritual 
conviction, to get up a sensuous mimicry of pious emotion. . . . 
Beauty, it is true, is not hostile to goodness . . . yet there is 
a lower sensibility to Beauty which is attainable apart from the 
moral condition of the heart, and which is often felt most keenly 
by the most unspiritual and irreligious of men. . . . If largely 
introduced into the act of religious worship, the refinements 
of art may become to multitudes not the means but the end. 
Instead of walking by the light you kindle many, gazing on 
the beauty of the lamp, will stumble in the Christian path. For 
one that can take hold of an angel’s hand, there are multitudes 
who will content themselves with gazing artistically on the 
splendour of his vesture. It is easy to admire the sheen of the 
sapphire throne, while we leave its glorious Occupant un- 
reverenced and unrecognized. Banish from the service of God 
all coarseness and rudeness—all that would distract by offending 
the taste of the worshipper, just as much as all that would disturb 
by subjecting him to bodily discomfort, and you leave the spirit 
free for its own pure and glorious exercise. But too studiously 
adorn the sanctuary and the services; obtrude an artificial 
beauty on the eye and sense of the worshipper, and you will 
surely lead to formalism and self-deception. The meretricious 
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attractions of form may bring numbers but it will not add true 


strength to the Church. The artistic splendour of ritual may 


kindle many hearts with emotion but it will be with unhallowed 
fire. Better that the world should stay away than join Christ’s 
ranks on false pretences; better that the hearts of men should 
remain utterly cold, than that, warmed by spurious feeling, 
they should deem themselves inspired by a pure and holy 
flame.” 

That is well said and is amply substantiated by what Caird 
says in the previous part of his discourse. Clearly then it is a 
facile but fallacious assumption that “ beauty ” (that is artistic 
embellishment) and order (that is liturgical forms) are neces- 
sarily helpful to worship. Historically they have lulled mind 
and conscience to sleep, and it is not merely accidental that the 
quality of religion in highly ritualistic churches is often very far 
from evangelical, and the worshippers far from enthusiastic 
in spiritual things. Ritual results in an other-worldly pietism 
which neglects the weightier matters of the law and frowns on 
any criticism of the existing social and economic order of society. 
Worship is largely separated from human life, the cloak of 
sanctimonious piety is thrown over moral and social wrongs 
which demand redress, and the devotee becomes a thorough-going 
individualist whose chief concern is with his own emotions and 
with the salvation of his own little soul. Wealthy but dilettante 
people find this type of worship most congenial, and so do the 
ignorant and incorrigibly unthinking class to whom the moral 
and spiritual demands of the Gospel are unwelcome and incon- 
venient. Dr. Emil Brunner, in his brilliant work, The Divine 
Imperative, notes that “‘ Aestheticism makes a man a creature 
who enjoys everything and seeks nothing but enjoyment. The 
man who is entangled in the net of aestheticism feels no responsi- 
bility for his fellowmen and odi profanum vulgus et arceo. He 
is an aristocrat, he is self-sufficient; he flees from the world of 
practical action where there is so much to disturb his inner 
repose and upset his balance. True he desires to have a group 
of people round him, but he does not wish to serve them, but 
through their enjoyment he desires to intensify his own: indeed 
if they are beautiful and interesting he wants to enjoy them.” 
. . . “ The danger in art is to take the reflection for the reality 
or to rest content with it. Thus art becomes a substitute for faith, 
which is sought because it does not demand decision as faith 
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does, but merely the attitude of a spectator; or of one who is 
swayed hither and thither by the artistic influences around him; 
that is, it is not real devotion, it is merely aesthetic.” Alongside 
of this let us notice this cogent observation by Dr. W. R. Inge: 
“ Faith has always looked upon the aesthetic sense as a somewhat 
dangerous ally. . . . Just as morality for morality’s sake is (in 
spite of Kant) impossible and self-contradictory; just as truth for 
truth’s sake takes us no further than pure mathematics, in which 
all values are hypothetical and the connection with the actual 
world is broken off, so beauty for beauty’s sake stultifies itself 
and ceases even to be beautiful. Our three strands of revelation 
are intertwined; we cannot unravel them. And there seems to be 
a mysterious law in the spiritual world that to aim directly at a 
thing is not the best way to hit it.” (Faith and its Psychology.) 


V 
CurisTIAN FaitH AND LiturcicaL Worsuip 


Evangelical worship has been seen to be conditioned by 
Christ’s teaching, person, example, death and resurrection: 
it demands a personal belief in and surrender to a personal God 
in whom alone the ultimate values have meaning for human 
life. Faith, is therefore, the pre-requisite of worship because 
“he that cometh to God must believe that He is and that He 
is the rewarder of them that diligently seek Him.” Now faith 
as it expresses itself in human life is real and ever maturing: 
it is a synthetic experience which evidences itself in the inner 
and outer life of the faithful one; it is not exclusively the directing 
of the will, nor the quality of the intellect or belief, nor an 
emotional sense but it is a comprehensive experience of the 
sufficiency of the grace of God for the heart, mind and con- 
science—for the soul. Externally its reality is proved by its 
fruits in the personal conduct but internally only its possessor 
is sure of his “ election and calling”, or, as Tolstoy has said, 
“‘in what state his own soul is each one knows for himself.” 

Now there has been throughout history—and most patently 
and seriously in Romanism—a grave tendency to make the 
Faith accommodate itself to the limits of human nature in all 
its diversity. Hence the word “ catholic” has come to denote 
something quite different from the religion of the New Testa- 
ment—it has come to signify a system which pays deference to 
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the diversities of human nature and which at the expense of 
truth builds up an all-embracing religiosity wherein “ all sorts 
and conditions of men ” are welcomed largely on their own terms 
so that whether a man be worldly or otherworldly, cheerful or 
melancholic, ascetic, or self-indulgent he is easily fitted into this 
“* catholic ” system. It is true that he must be prepared mentally 
to swallow no small amount of intellectual absurdity, super- 
stition and even magic at the behest of an “ infallible” Papacy 
and authoritarian Church, but as submission “ earns ” salvation 
which is guaranteed by the Romish Church it seems to him well 
worthwhile. The Reformation was a serious blow at this 
elaborate system of organised religiosity, and was a breaking 
through to the realities of the Faith which had been obscured 
by it: it was in fact the Recovery of Faith which had for so long 
languished in the chains of superstition and corruption under the 
Romish tyranny. But it is obvious that people tend to dislike 
a very rapid, radical and sudden change from customary ways and 
the Romish Church could rely on this natural conservatism of 
human nature in some measure to mitigate the Reformation 
movement. So in worship some of the Reformed Churches 
retained features of the old Romish worship which ought to 
have been departed from altogether. On the contrary the 
strength of Calvinism undoubtedly was its thoroughness and 
its uncompromising attitude. 

With regard to worship, and making all due allowance 
for temporary expedients, the aim of Calvin was to reduce 
worship to the greatest possible simplicity conformed to its 
evangelical quality. His “Form of Prayers and Ministrations 
of the Sacraments, &c.,” 1565, was according to Knox well 
received. “‘ Herewith all men seemed to be pleased; no man 
did speak against it . . . till some of those who after came among 
us, before they desired to be admitted to the Church, did begin 
to break the Order, whereof they were by their seniors and 
others admonished but no amendment appeared. For they were 
admonished not to murmur aloud when the minister prayed; 
but they would not give place but quarrelled and said ‘ They 
would do as they had done in England, and their Church should 
have an English face.’ The Lord grant it to have the face of 
Christ’s Church, which is the only matter that I sought, God is 
my record; and, therefore, I would have had it agreeable in 
outward rites and ceremonies with Christian Churches reformed.” 
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Apparently there are numbers of Presbyterians and people 


in other denominations who seem to be anxious that their 
Churches “should have an English face.” The widespread 
discussion which has appeared in the Press recently is, however, 
an indication that considerable annoyance and resentment is 
felt at the unduly aesthetic and ritualistic tendencies which have 
expressed themselves. Without going into controversial matters, 
it may be pointed out that Liturgies were unknown in the 
Christian Church for nearly 300 years, and that the need for 
“Beauty and Order” in no way implies the necessity for 
Liturgical worship and reversion to Mediaeval conceptions of 
architectural beauty. Moreover, it may be questioned whether 
it is expedient that such diverse types of religious service should 
exist or be permitted within any one denomination. The Anglo- 
Catholic Movement is certainly not conducive to the internal 
peace and unity of the Church of England and has called forth 
the protest of the Protestant Truth Society and all who cherish 
the truth of the Reformed Protestant Faith. On the question 
of Liturgies the following statement of the two different attitudes 
to public worship is interesting as lifting the question, above the 
usual pros and cons mentioned in regard to read and extemporary 
prayers, to a fundamental difference of viewpoint as to what public 
prayer really is. 

In the Reformed Churches the most typical mental 
difference as regards the mode of worship is that of preferring 
a liturgy or else an extemporary form of worship. Professor 
W. M. Flinders Petrie has described this difference as follows: 
“Each type appeals to its own form of religious feeling. The 
seat of inherited religious sense is specially the unconscious 
mind, with its intuitions, deeper even than personal experience. 
This is perhaps the essential seat of all religion, the nearest 
contact with the Father of spirits. It is to this that a liturgy 
appeals; no physical strain of attention is needed; a word or 
two is enough to start the devotional thought of each passage, 
so that the material makes the least inroad on the spiritual. 
It is parallel to the highest forms of literature or conversation, 
where allusions indirectly expand the train of thought far beyond 
the words. But the higher a process the more terrible may be 
its failures, and the deadly peril of a liturgy is formality. As 
most people will not think if they need not do so, any form tends 
to mechanical repetition, which is carried to its logical extreme 
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by the Buddhist prayer-wheel. Judging by the test of audibility, 
many rapid reciters of liturgy now might well give place to a 
dignified gramophone. It is against this failure that the extem- 
porary system protests, while retaining the value of associations 
in the Bible and modern hymns. It appeals directly to the 
conscious intellect and emotions; it is obviously in the field 
of action. However the quality may vary, the product claims 
to be really alive and genuine in its expression. It prefers new 
corduroy to rotten velvet. It treats the great intuitional religious 
existence with fresh douches of conscious expression which may 
either invigorate or chill. Here are two entirely opposite avenues 
to the unseen, the intuitional and the intellectual, thoroughly 
typical of the natures of two different classes of mind. Neither 
can claim to be intrinsically better than the other, for they belong 
to different ancestries, different outlooks, different perceptions, 
different values in life.” (Hibbert Fournal, April, 1919.) 

If the movement towards beauty and order is to do good and 
not evil to evangelical worship it must take due account of these 
differences, and in the effort to attain harmonious conditions of 
worship it must exercise a wise restraint in regard to the appeal 
to the aesthetic sense, and in particular avoid a preference for 
Mediaeval conceptions as to what are “‘ beautiful ” conditions of 
worship, conditions which are almost inalienably identified with 
Romish superstitions. A good test to apply to any proposed 
conditions of worship is the old one: “‘ By their fruits shall you 
know them.” It needs no great amount of historical acumen to 
discern the disastrous effects on the spirituality of worshippers 
which have followed the almost exclusive pursuit of the “‘ aesthetic 
ideal” per se. 


VI 
FaitH AND Beauty 


It has become clear that the threefold spiritual endow- 
ment of human personality must be cultivated Aarmoniously 
if faith is not to be distorted and become one-sided. Spiritual 
love, that is love toward God, unifies man’s higher faculties and 
consecrates them to His service. Faith is in danger of becoming 
a barren intellectualism, or a presumptuous moralism (salvation 
by works) or a selfish aestheticism where Love is forgotten 
or not given its place as the greatest of the Christian’s graces. 
Nor must this spiritual love be isolated from “love toward 
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the brethren”: both are inseparable and we cannot obey 
the first great commandment of the law without obeying the 
second and vice versa. “‘ We know that we have passed from 
death unto life because we love the brethren” (1 John iii. 14). 

The true reception of the Gospel is evidenced in faith 
and faith in turn is evidenced in true worship of God and 
conformity to His will throughout our life. The man in Christ 
acknowledges that all, save the clouds of sin, are His. Hence- 
forth the Christian will recognise that every good gift is from 
above, from the unchanging God the Father. 

Beauty which man perceives in God’s handiwork far 
excels any work of art of which man is capable. Jesus said, 
“‘ Consider how the flowers of the field grow. . . . Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of these”. 

It is indisputable that the man of faith who considers the 
Beauty of God’s works in the Natural Order will find that it has a 
purifying effect upon him and heightens his spiritual perceptions. 
Wordsworth is only one of many poets who have given eloquent 
testimony to this. The artist G. F. Watts once talked about the 
stars to a man whose dissipations were causing anxiety to his 
friends, and the outcome was that the man was morally reformed. 

It is, however, very important to recognise that Art is not 
to be identified with Beauty; it is rather the response to Beauty, 
the measure of the artist’s appreciation and perception of Beauty. 
“All art is affected with the limitation that the beautiful ideal 
world which it represents is but phenomenal, has existence 
only for the imagination. But not the less does this imaginary 
world contain the ‘ essence ’, so to speak, of the actual world and 
the anticipation of the world to come.” (Martensen—Christian 
Ethics.) The term “art” must not, however, be restricted in 
meaning to pictorial and architectural art: it applies to music 
and poetry also. But it is obviously necessary to recognise the 
distinction, not only in their nature but in their effects, between 
the art which appeals to the eye and the art which appeals to the 
ear. Throughout the Reformed Churches superior importance 
has always and rightly been assigned to the latter in relation to 
the moral life not only in theory but in practice, and it has 
always been admitted generally that the former can only con- 
tribute to faith and worship so long as wise and necessary 
restrictions are observed. It is because Calvinism has so clearly 
recognized the dangers inherent in exclusively aesthetic worship 
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that it has often been mistakenly accused of being inimical to 
visible Art. e.g. “‘ Calvinism has much to answer for on the 
aesthetic score.”” (Newman Smyth.) As we shall see presently 
Calvinism has on the contrary made a rich contribution to Art. 
But it has always recognised how inadequate is the “ aesthetic 
ideal ” (per se) to the moral and spiritual life of the Christian: 
it has maintained that the absence of the good is a much more 
serious defect in man than the absence of the sense of beauty; 
that the Gospel alone is not only the moral ideal but also the real 
remedy adequate to meet and overcome the “ugly” facts of 
human sin and avoidable suffering. Some highly ethereal and 
vague ideal of angelic beauty does not constitute a sufficiently 
redemptive dynamic for human beings surrounded and oppressed 
by so many temptations physical and mental. The “ raison 
d’étre ” of the Incarnation of the Christ most certainly includes 
this necessity for One “ full of grace and truth” coming “ in 
the form of a Servant and in the Akeness of sinful flesh” in order 
to save men from their sins. Thus the Gospel centres in ‘‘ Jesus 
who was made a /itt/e Jower than the angels ”, in One whom the 
blind eyes of the world seeing yet saw in Him no beauty that 
they should desire Him. But His moral and spiritual beauty is 
without parallel throughout the history of mankind. 

It is precisely the failure of the aesthetic ideal to extend to 
the dark and unaesthetic aspects of human life which is the 
measure of its inadequacy. Souls are not saved by ideas or ideals, 
but by the grace of God in Christ, and that grace has a sanctifying 
influence on the whole man—on his body, mind, heart, and 
spirit. The chief means of grace must, therefore, be given the 
chief place in evangelical worship, and though many may be 
disposed to dispute the fact even in face of the overwhelming 
evidence of the history of the Church, the principal means of 
grace is certainly the Preaching of the Word. It is only a mis- 
taken “‘ anti-intellectualism ” which can gainsay the fact that the 
preaching of the Gospel by those who themselves have 
experienced its power, is, par excellence, the means of grace to 
human souls. “‘ The word of the Gospel faithfully preached 
and brought home to the souls of men by the Holy Spirit is 
the principal means of grace to the souls of men. . . . The 
Sacraments themselves depend for their significance on the 
preaching of the Word. That is essential in order to make 
them more than a mere ceremony.” (Rev. Dr. R. J. Drummond.) 
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The plea for “ more Art” and “ beautiful worship” is 
usually advanced on sacramentarian grounds but, as we have 
seen, the term sacrament should not be applied to anything 
outside those rites which the Founder of the Church instituted. 
Space precludes an examination of the views on Sacramentalism 
as expounded by Gore (Reconstruction of Belief, page 766) 
so we may turn now to glance at the place which may be accorded 
to visible Art in evangelical worship. 

Those who desire to promote visible Art in worship 
do not derive much support for their aim either from Scripture 
or from the history of the early Church. The little support that 
does exist is apparent rather than real, and more meaning must 
not be put into particular texts than actually exists. For example 
the simplicity of early evangelical worship is indisputable, but 
the Apostle Paul found it necessary in view of what had happened 
among the Corinthians to remind them that simplicity must not 
be confused with disorderliness, that is crudeness and coarseness 
of behaviour. “ Let all things be done decently and in order.” 
This plea refers to behaviour compatible with worship—as 
specified in detail in the Directory for Public Worship. The 
naive suggestion that the text has anything at all to do with 
Artistic Appeal in Church buildings or the necessity or 
expediency of a written Liturgy is absurd. 

Again, it was recently stated that in Titus iii. 8 cada épya 
is not the same as aya0a épya, but “ while the first intention 
is moral and spiritual it is legitimate to claim for it a wider 
meaning—that the spirit of the Christian Faith in God should, 
by its very nature, require beauty as one of its characteristic 
methods and forms of expression”. Now such an extension of 
the word «xadov is not justifiable. I may refer to the cogent 
statement of the late Dr. B. H. Streeter (in Moral Adventure, 
page 34) “ The traditional subdivision of human idealisms 
into the pursuit of the Good, the Beautiful and the True, is a 
more penetrating analysis of human mentality than one which 
would identify the beautiful and the good; and—since this 
tripartite analysis is implied in Plato—the Greeks cannot be 
quoted in the contrary sense merely because the word xaddv 
means ambiguously either beautiful or good. We, too, can use 
words like ‘ fine’ or ‘ fair’ of actions as well as looks.” 

Evangelical churchmen protest not against visible art but 
against both the misuse of it and the over-use of it in places of 
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worship. Where undue use is made of art, the danger of taking 
the reflection for the reality or at least resting content with it, 
appears. Thus art may become a subtle substitute for faith 
instead of being an “‘ aid to devotion ”’ as it was intended to be: 
art, unlike the demand (for faith and love toward God) which 
preaching always makes, does not require moral or mental 
decision from its beholders but only the aesthetic attitude of a 
spectator. This explains why in the past there has been so 
much distrust of visible art leading at times to an extreme 
hostility to it. But it is not accurate to say that Protestantism 
even in its Calvinistic form has been unfruitful in the realm of 
Art. Dr. Emil Brunner, in his profound book The Divine 
Imperative, has finally disposed of that charge against Pro- 
testantism: “ The realism of Rembrandt, in particular, is most 
closely connected with his Calvinism: he is opposed to all deifi- 
cation of the creature, and thus provides one of the most 
convincing proofs that art can achieve great things even without 
those ingredients, which, according to Elert, are the pre- 
suppositions of Lutheran Art.” Neumann is quoted to the 
effect that “in spite of the fact that from a thousand sources the 
influences of the art of the Renaissance flowed towards Rem- 
brandt he remained aloof to an heroic degree from its pagan 
way of intensifying the (human) figure; he kept to the Biblical 
tradition of the ‘ form of a Servant’ and the preference for the 
weary and heavy laden. . . . Beauty and its love of admiration 
is scarcely expressed in his art. . . . He grew up in the atmo- 
sphere of the earnest study of the Bible, and he lived in this 
atmosphere. He did not choose his subjects according to a 
theological plan; he is not determined in his choice of scenes 
by the Church Calendar of Festivals, but he has himself lived 
in the fundamental book, the Bible’’. 

As ampler discussion of the various points considered in 
this article is precluded by the limits of space available here, I 
may fittingly conclude with these lines of Robert Bridges: 

“Thy work with beauty crown, thy life with love; 
Thy mind with truth uplift to God above: 


For whom all is, from whom was all begun, 
In whom all Beauty, Truth and Love are one.” 


Tuomas MacKenzie Donn. 
Rosehall, Sutherland, Scotland. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE SUPERNATURAL 


I 


“Tue Cardinal Requirement of human life,” wrote Leopold 
Clarke recently in his book Evolution and the Break-up of 
Christendom (p. 66), “‘is to find a certain and unshakable 
Foundation of Relationship with God, wherein to rest.” And 
that raises the very questions before us now. Can such a sure 
basis be discovered by man himself, or if not, has God revealed 
his willto man? In other words the vital matters of “ revelation” 
and “‘ miracle ”’ are now to be considered briefly. The subject 
may be focused in the phrase, the validity of supernaturalism. 

Revelation has had a singular fascination for thinkers of 
all schools of religion and philosophy in this century and last. 
Certainly in theology it is Revelation that is the central problem 
once again. The most important theology at present is that 
known as the Dialectical Theology as headed by Karl Barth, 
and for him the fundamental and central conviction is that of 
“‘the Person of a speaking God, Who as Creator, Reconciler, 
and Redeemer, seeks fellowship with his creatures”. The 
main purpose of his vast labours is, as he says, “‘ to think through 
again the category of Revelation”’. It is of the utmost interest 
to observe how he has been re-instating revelation as the very 
essence of Christianity, as the great fact to which all the Holy 
Scriptures witness with harmonious voice. Barth makes two 
distinctions, first between Revelation and Religion, and then 
between Revelation and History. His whole teaching hinges 
on this distinction. Religion, says he, is the movement of man 
towards God. Revelation is the movement of God towards 
man. It is not.merely a species of the genus, religion, but 
something quite different, it is an event from the side of God, 
therefore it is an historical revelation, but its unique characteristic 
is that it is “ once for all’. Also, Revelation is History, but we 
may not go on to say that History is Revelation. For God is 
not working out His purpose IN history, but through history. 
History is from beneath, Revelation is from above, precedes 
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history, determines history, is manifest in history, but is distinct 
from history. Revelation means that God reveals Himself; 
it is Offenbarung, divine Apocalypse. 

But all along we are confronted with the difficulty of 
determining what is exactly meant by the terms used. For 
while revelation theologically and. properly means a divine self- 
unveiling, it has been extended to mean much more. Nothing 
has had a greater measure of agreement in recent times than the 
conception that all religions take their origin in “ revelation ”, 
and that all religions are consequently stages, more or less 
perfect, in the grand evolution of the race! In that view, 
Christianity may or may not take the highest place, but certainly 
it is not a unique religion, and has not any authority per se. 
For one example, W. Bousset wrote, “‘ The distinction between 
natural and revealed religion is impossible. . . . Christianity is 
not the one religion, the only religion, but simply the. most 
complete species of the genus”. But this is to say the very 
opposite of the previous paragraphs. It is to make history 
revelation, to make man the seeker after God. Seeker he may 
be on his own, but what of finding? ““When we raise the question, 
How did Abram find God? the only adequate answer that can 
be given is, that God found Abram.” (Late Professor Strahan.) 
When we ask How was Moses able to promulgate the Ten 
Commandments? the answer is, in one word, GOD. (Cf 
K. Barth, Das Wort Gottes und die Theologie, p. 18.) The applica- 
tion of the strictest historical and critical methods has afforded 
ample demonstration of the absolutely unique and extraordinary 
character of the Religion of Israel, and it cannot be explained 
upon any other hypothesis than that of a purposeful, loving self- 
revelation of the Creator Who is also the Redeemer. It is not 
an evolution, but an ingression. “The Word became flesh”’ is 
the key to the Christian religion. ‘It is that occurrence which, 
so to speak, shatters the frame of history, because it contradicts 
the essence of historical existence, which is relativity. Jesus the 
Christ means eternity in time, the Absolute within relativity . . . 
the absolute paradox.” (See E. Brunner, The Word and the World, 
p- 36.) And so vital is this fact to the truth and mission of the 
Gospel that for almost two centuries the development of theology 
has been largely an attempt to get rid of this “ rock in the sky”, 
this stumbling-block for the man of reason. It is useful to trace the 
attempt to rid Christianity of this essentially supernatural core. 
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II 


The Enlightenment, or Aufkldrung, of the thirteenth 
century, which was the European equivalent of the English 
Deism, had enormous influences. In 1899 Adolf von Harnack, 
the great Berlin professor, reproduced the same main ideas in 
his Essence of Christianity. In this line of interpretation we have 
the figure of Jesus the Teacher, and his uniqueness lies in that 
he discovered a certain ideal of human life. Hence the “ social 
gospel”, and other groups of “‘ modern restatements”. There 
is nothing supernatural here, and it is ‘‘ domesticated ”’ theology. 
Another and closely related conception is that of Jesus the 
Example, the living ideal, and his value is pedagogical and not 
simply religious. Then a more aesthetic tendency came in 
bringing Jesus the religious genius, but again, this is to confine 
Jesus within the limits of humanity. Genius is a relative term, 
for we are all geniuses, only most of us are very small ones! 
He is the genius! In more recent years, the attempt has been 
made to present the Jesus who is the “ symbol of the divine”, 
having the greatest importance for the religious community. 
But the “* Jesus of History ” never existed, as Albert Schweitzer 
wrote thirty years ago! We are, in fact, in deeper distress in 
trying to exclude the supernatural than we are when we have 
open minds, ready to receive the impression of the facts. Un- 
belief raises bigger questions than it settles, and its settlements 
are only tentative. If, in fact, the Biblical revelation, as we may 
assume it to be at the moment, is the highest religion we know, 
that itself offers the most drastic blow to the evolutionary and 
naturalistic theory of religion. For how did they so far back 
in time rise to such high levels, while we, who are presumably 
much farther on in the stream of evolutionary progress, can 
only make our commentaries upon the text of their writings? 
We in the twentieth century have produced no original scripture, 
at best we have only modified former views! Is not the fact 
of the human Jesus the greatest difficulty for the evolution- 
ary view? Why did He occur then? And not now say, or 
reserve Himself for the consummation? The fact is surely 
inescapable, that we do our intellects most justice when we 
admit that He is “ the Lord from heaven”, that no human 
category can contain Him, that He is indeed the “‘ Exegesis of 
God”, and that no other is or can be, for in the Bible view, 
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which is entirely self-consistent, He is none other than God 
Himself. 

But if there is a vague use of the word revelation in much 
writing, there is the same confusion of the mind in the use of | 
the words natural and supernatural. The real point at issue is 
the admission or the denial of the supernatural. But here is 
precisely what most modern thinkers will not admit, viz. that 
they deny the reality of the supernatural. Hence the efforts of 
those who try to preserve both terms in the same system, and the 
end is that we are more confused than enlightened. For instance, 
we have it expressed by a certain well-known philosopher, 
“‘ The natural is supernatural to the core, and the supernatural 
is natural to the limit! ’’ Or in an older writer, we have Carlyle’s 
laconic epigram, “ natural supernaturalism ”. (Sartor Resartus, 
bk. iii, Ch. 8.) This merging or identification of the two in 
regard to revelation is very deeply characteristic of our modern 
thinking. The idea of the challenging ‘“ Either—Or” is 
repugnant in the highest degree and the whole trend of philosophy 
is to get at a ““ Both—And ” method. The antinomies of former 
days have been obliterated, and if God and man are ultimately 
one, then it is no wonder that relativity reigns in lesser spheres 

But yet the general mind of man will come to realise that 
one does not speak of God by speaking with a loud voice about 
man. As there is, in the great Danish philosopher Kierkegaard’s 
words, “‘ An infinite qualitative distinction between time and 
eternity ”, so God, if He is to be God at all, must be recognised 
as the ‘‘ Wholly-other”’. After all, no man can raise himself 
by his own bootstrings. Christ is not merely not in the van- 
guard of the great human army seeking salvation, He is One 
marching to meet that human host, Himself alone bringing 
salvation, for He is the Saviour. The Bible reveals a Being who 
has character, and will, and power to reveal Himself, and besides, 
who has real purpose and end in so revealing Himself, [in other 
words, the most reasonable possible idea underlies theism, viz., 
that God is, and that He is self-conscious, personal, and ethical. 
Or] To use the Bible language, “In the beginning GOD 
created the heaven and the earth. And the earth was without 
form and void; and darkness was upon the face of the deep. 
And the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters”. 
(Gen. i. 1-2.) Here in the opening sentences of the Bible we 
have its greatest assertion. The existence of God is simply 
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posited without apology, it is the denial of atheism. The 
absolute oneness of God is also asserted, for “‘ the Lord our God 
is one GOD ” is the heart of the Old Testament doctrine, and 
by this, polytheism, which Anthropology is showing to have 
been a later corruption, is contested. The statement of creation 
by this living and planning God makes ‘pantheism impossible, 
God is above His creation, He is not part of it at all. And yet 
another distinction is made, matter being created, is not eternal, 
the outward is phenomenal, materialism is an impossible refuge. 
Here we are faced with the great contrast formed by the East 
and the West in their profoundest modes of thinking. The 
East is in its very nature spiritual, the things that are unseen are 
most real to it. To the Western mind, the seen is much more 
real. God is a difficult conception to grasp. This opposite 
tendency has never been sufficiently realised. It is in the New 
Testament, the difference between the Jewish mind and the 
Roman say—the mind for which John wrote, and that for which 
Mark wrote. It is the West that is materialistic, and the East 
that is spiritual. But again, fatalism is excluded by the first 
verse of Genesis, for God acts in freedom, and there is no 
absolute determinism. The Will of the holy God is the final 
factor in determining the course of the stars or the fall of a 
sparrow. In a very real sense it is the only factor. Can we not 
see in this verse however a deeper significance? “ For God so 
loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life ” (John iii. 16) comes to mind here. The only truly 
sufficient motive power for creation is love. Love must create, 
and create good at that. “In the beginning God created” 
. . . dare we ask why? If we do, it will be a true Christian 
answer to say because the God of the Bible is in His very essence 
and nature holy love, ‘‘ God is love”. God created because He 
is love. And if that is what the first verse reveals, it is certainly 
infinitely more than all the other “ revelations” (sic) in natural 
religions have altogether shown. ‘Their total content is out- 
matched by this exordium of Scripture! Now to a mind con- 
vinced of the existence and agency of a living, loving, personal 
God, any theoretical objection to the supernatural can have 
small influence. It belongs to the very idea of God, in the full 
theistic view, to think of Him as self-revealing, and if this 
revelation of Himself is a necessity for His own being, it is 
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manifest that miracle will be an essential element of any such 
event. There is said to be a decay in faith in miracles, and yet 
to-day we are more than ever aware of vast existences that 
certainly cannot be localised or classified. The enormous piles 
of literature on the shelves of the psychical research library - 
bear witness to this unknown realm. The modern world is so 
very frequently using the word miracle that it has lost the 
sense of wonder that used to attach to it! The achievements of 
science in every department at the present day make doubt 
of the miraculous look really ridiculous. And yet we are faced 
with the most dogmatic statements from every quarter denying 
the truth of the supernatural intervention of God in the world. 


III 


The contention is easily proved, and it is of primary import- 
ance, that the difficulty said to be experienced with regard to 
miracle is the difficulty of simply believing outright in the idea 
that God is the living and acting God whose character we have 
defined as holy love. We may concentrate upon the Scripture 
“‘ miracles ”, and before we review the statements of unbelief 
in these, it is useful perhaps to recall that thinkers so diverse 
as Augustine, Origen, Aquinas, Pascal, Locke, Berkeley, Butler, 
Paley, and many others, believed without question in the 
historical reality of the miracles. The “ time-spirit ” has given 
rise to a temper in regard to miracles which the French R.C. 
apologist Mgr. Mignot, Archbishop of Albi, called “ une 
géne, une hésitation, une incertitude, un pourquoi, un peut- 
étre!” (In Revue du Clerge Frangais, November 15th, 1900.) 
Rationalism opposed the supernatural from the beginning, and 
in 1800-4, Paulas, the German theologian, published his Com- 
mentary on the N.T., in which for one illustration we may recall 
the case of Zacharias being made dumb. Says Paulus, the 
leader of this school, ‘‘ Zacharias really went into the Temple at 
the hour of incense, as he is said to have done in the first chapter 
of Luke; while there, the glow of the fire or something of that 
sort seemed to take the form of an angel; when he came out he 
did not use his voice, because, thinking that dumbness was the 
punishment that had been imposed upon him for his unbelief, 
he did not even try to speak”! (Kommentar uber das neue Testa- 
ment, 2te, 1, pp. 26 f.) This drew forth the invective of Strauss, 
and even he argued that the miracles are really central in the 
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narratives, and that details are brought in for their sake. Either 
accept the narratives as they stand, including their supernatural 
contents, or else, without seeking a historical basis in detail, 
regard them as myths—i.e. as the embodiment, in historical 
form, of certain fundamental religious ideas. (See Das Leben 
Jesu, 1, pp. 71-80, 1835.) But Bousset of Géttingen, in his 
What is Religion ? has written more recently and as explicity, 
“There is still one thing that no longer fits in with this new 
world—a miracle, in the strict sense of the word, in the sense of 
the intervention of God in this natural order of things by setting 
aside its laws.”” (Op. cit., 284.) The able Professor Troeltsch 
said that the historico-critical methods of to-day have become 
so important that the use of miracles as apologetic has “* been 
rendered untenable, not by theories, but by documents, by dis- 
coveries, by the results of exploration. The force of such evidence 
cannot be resisted by anyone whose sense of truth has been 
educated by philology, or even by anyene possessing an average 
amount of common sense”. (Christian Thought—lIts History and 
Application, 1923, p. 15.) While another recently dead professor, 
Dr. G. B. Foster, of Chicago, dealing with the miracles of the 
Bible, is equally dogmatic (and unconvincing?), “ an intelligent 
man who now (i.e. in 1906) affirms his faith in such stories as 
actual facts can hardly know what intellectual honesty means.” 
(The Finality of the Christian Religion, p. 132.) But all these 
religious teachers’ strong repudiation of the supernatural 
element in the Bible, goes back to such influential philosophers 
as Kant, who in 1793 published his Religion within the Bounds of 
Reason only. He says, “* Moral religion tends to displace and dis- 
pense with all miraculous beliefs whatever; for mankind betrays 
a culpable state of moral unbelief when he refuses to acknow- 
ledge the paramount authority of those behests of duty primor- 
dially insculpted on his heart, unless he sees them accredited 
and enforced by miracles.” (Eng. tr., p. 103, Edin. 1838.) 
And Hegel, in his lectures on the Philosophy of History (Eng. tr. 
1900, p. 326), declares in accordance with the whole of his 
philosophical outlook that “ the real attestation of the Divinity 
of Christ is the witness of one’s own spirit—not Miracles.” 
Probably the most influential thinkers of last century have taken 
up more or less the same view. In this country T. H. Green 
complained of the “ habit of identifying Christianity with the 
collection of propositions which constitute the written New 
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Testament ” (Works iii, p. 160) and his objection lay in what he 
ridicules as enfeebled Christianity which believes in the miracu- 
lous. The two Cairds, and both in Gifford lectures, spoke against 
the admission of the supernatural. However varied the objec- 
tions to miracle may be in the writers quoted, the same dogmatic . 
and naive spirit is usually combined which we have long been 
familiar with in Hume’s famous dictum, “‘ a miracle is a viola- 
tion of the laws of nature, and as a firm and unalterable experi- 
ence has established these laws, the proof against a miracle, 
from the nature of the fact, is as entire as any argument from 
experience can possibly be imagined.” Again, he says, “ It is 
a miracle that a dead man should come to life, because that has 
never been observed in any age or country.” (Essays on Miracles.) 
But such a universal induction is impossible, and besides, the 
glaring petitio principii involved at the heart of his statement, 
invalidates his whole point. And when Matthew Arnold adduces 
as an instance of miracle, “a pen turned into a pen-wiper”, and 
T. H. Huxley envisages “ a centaur trotting down the street”, 
it is obvious that they have lost the right to be heard, for it is 
sheer frivolity. The setting of the Scripture miracles is such as 
to make the credibility not only possible, but reasonable. Given 
the person of Jesus Christ, the absence or miracle would have 
been the disproof of His claims. There is an economy of miracle, 
even a “ parsimony of miracles”, and the reported occurrence 
must in each case be examined in its whole context. From the 
epistemological point of view we may say that “ everything 
that happens must be considered etiologically and teleologi- 
cally—from the standpoint of the efficient cause, and of the 
purpose”. The miracles of the Bible are never aimless displays 
of power, but are always part of the history of revelation, 
and are in every case strictly subordinated to its ends. 
Never mere prodigies, but wrought mostly through the 
agency of, or in connection with great persons in the divine 
drama, e.g. Moses, Elijah, or Christ, for high and holy 
purposes in order to advance the kingdom of God. 


II 


To adopt the attitude of the writers we have quoted who 
will not allow miracle because they did not observe them, as 
Hume says, is to be back in the days of Voltaire and Renan 
who would have said that because the miracles did not happen 
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before the élite of the French Academy in the Hall of Science 
in Paris, they must therefore be rejected now. Merz adequately 
shows the ridiculous state of things in Europe even in the year 
1790, when the Paris Academy, and many learned persons, 
ridiculed the authentic reports of the fall of meteors (History of 
European Thought, etc., vol. i, p. 327). When Franklin brought 
the subject of lightning-conductors before the Royal Society, 
he was laughed at as a dreamer, and his paper was not admitted 
to the ‘“‘ Philosophical Transactions"! The Edinburgh Review 
called upon the public to put Thomas Gray into a strait jacket 
for maintaining the practicability of railroads. It had been 
pointed out that even Comte himself, who maintained so dog- 
matically that the age of theological dogmatism was past, declared 
that men could never know anything as to the chemical com- 
position of the heavenly bodies! (See Sir J. A. Thomson, The 
System of Animate Nature, p. 15.) M. Flammarion had a friend 


who actually dedicated his work ironically (Choses de 1’ Autre 
Monde) thus: 


To the memory of all savants 

Brevited, patented, 

Crowned with palms, decorated and buried, 
Who have been opposed to the rotation of the earth, 
To meteorites, 

To galvanism, 

To the circulation of the blood, 

To vaccination, 

To waves of light, 

To lightning-rods, 

To daguerreotypes, 

To steam-power, 

To propellers, 

To steam-boats, 

To railroads, 

To lighting by gas, 

To magnetism, 

And all the rest. 

And to those living now, or shall yet be born 
Who do the same in the present day, 

Or who shall do the same hereafter! 


And we might well add the supernatural to this list of once 
incredible things! Perhaps we should remind ourselves of the 
very valuable advice of Alfred Russell Wallace, when we have 
thus reviewed the dogmatism with which on 4 priori grounds 
miracle has been eliminated by various thinkers. He wrote in 


his book, Miracles and Modern Spiritualism, p. 17, ‘‘ Whenever 
18 
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the scientific men of any age have denied the facts of investiga- 
tors on @ priori grounds, they have always been wrong!” 

In summing up, we may quote some of the ablest writers 
who have maintained the supernatural, and shown its nature to 
be entirely compatible with the highest religion we know, even 
to be of the essence of the Christian faith. Christlieb, one of 
the most distinguished Germans of last generation, wrote in his 
great work, Modern Doubt and Christian Belief, p. 286, “‘ With 
the truth of miracles the entire citadel of Christianity stands or 
falls. . . . The negation of miracles leads to the annihilation not 
merely of the Christian faith, but of all religion”. And Beyschlag 
(quoted by Christlieb, op. cit., p. 288) says: “‘ The same grave 
in which modern heathenism buries the miraculous, swallows up 
everything which gives to human existence an ideal character, a 
true value : the soul made in the divine image, faith and prayer, 
the holy person of the Redeemer, the entire system of Christian 
truth, the future world, the living God.” In England, Mansel 
said that if the reality of miracles were denied, “all Christianity 

. so far as it has any title to that name, so far as it has any 
special relation to the Person or teaching of Christ, is overthrown 
at the same time”. (Aids to Faith, p. 3.) And one of the best 
Bampton lecturers, Mozley, held that “ miracles are the necessary 
complement” of the truths of Christianity, “ which, without 
them, are purposeless and abortive, the unfinished fragments of 
a design which is nothing unless it is the whole. . . . Miracles 
and the supernatural contents of Christianity must stand or fall 
together. These two questions—the nature of the revelation, 
and the evidence of the revelation—cannot be disjoined’”’. (On 
Miracles, 3rd ed., 1872, p. 11 and p. 18.) 

For once we agree with our Roman Catholic friends, as 
when the Catholic Encyclopaedia (vol. x, p. 346), declares, 
“* Miracles are so interwoven with our religion, so connected 
with its origin, its promulgation, its progress and whole history, 
that it is impossible to separate them from it”. Only our refer- 
ences are to different “ miracles ’’! 

“* There is in Christianity, but one miracle, the appearance 
in the world of a supernatural Person,” so said Dr. Salmon, in 
his early days (in Evolution and Other Papers, p. 35). The Ration- 
alism which opposed the supernatural never even offered to sub- 
stitute a new conception of revelation. To jettison the past is 
lamentably facile work, but what are we to have in place of these 
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things? Are we to return to a naturalistic view of the cosmic 
order, and try to live in the nature that is a closed system? If 
we are bound to exclude the supernatural, then we are equally 
bound to essential pessimism, philosophical pessimism, that is 
the knife that cuts the nerve of progress. We shall sink 
to the dark and morbid view of such as Lord Russell, when he 
writes, “‘ Brief and powerless is man’s life; on him and all his 
race, the slow, sure doom falls pitiless and dark. . . . The life ot 
man is a long march through the night, surrounded by invisible 
foes, tortured by weariness and pain, toward a goal that few can 
hope to reach, and where none may tarry long. One by one as 
they march, our comrades vanish out of sight, seized by the 
silent orders of omnipotent Death”. (Mysticism and Logic, p. 56.) 
All that is seen is temporal, and has the seeds of death in it, but 
the things of the Spirit, the supernatural, are abiding. 


T. Curistiz Innes. 
Edinburgh . 





THE DATES AND ORIGINS OF THE GOSPELS 
I 


Tue Problem originates from several sources and causes due 
to the manner in which the facts concerning the life of Our Lord 
have been presented. The following questions may help to 
define what the problem really is. 


1. Why have we four different accounts by four persons 
each giving certain facts, instead of one whole and complete 
selection of the acts and words of Our Lord? This would have 
simplified the account and freed it from the present apparent dis- 
crepancies. 

2. Why do these four accounts differ so widely from each 
other in recording 

(a) events not given by the others? As for instance St. 
Matthew’s early accounts of the birth of Our Lord, the Sermon 
on the mount, and many parables and miracles. St. Luke has 
also additions relating to events previous to the birth of Our 
Lord and events of His youth, as well as a whole block relating 
the journey towards Jerusalem. Again nearly the whole of 
Mark is contained in either Matthew or Luke in some form or 
other, whilst the Gospel of St. John is almost entirely peculiar 
to him. 

(4) the same events by addition or omission of details as 
well as in phraseology and words amounting sometimes to 
several verses. 

(c) the same events in different sequence and order. 

3. Is there any Thesis that would give an adequate explana- 
tion of these phenomona in the four Gospels as we now have 
them? 


It is not difficult to suggest solutions; but do these solu- 
tions account for all the differences and difficulties? 

It is this problem which has for almost a century engaged 
many learned writers and professors at our Universities, both 
Clerical and Lay, at home and abroad. 

276 
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We may now consider the solution in the light of the views 
which have been put forth by various writers as to the sources 
from which the Gospels have been derived, and how they have 
assumed their present form and contents. 

Bishop Westcott takes the view that the Gospel, connoting 
by that term events in the Life of Christ, was first oral, and 
“‘ existed from the first both in Aramaic and Greek . . . where 
two languages were generally current ” (p. 192). So “ the narra- 
tive was the embodiment of the oral accounts” (p. 191). He 
affirms that the “ internal character” is favourable to this view. 
“The general form of the Gospels points to an oral source ” 
(p. 208)—And that “they seem to have been shaped by the 
pressure of recurring needs, and not by deliberate forethought 
of their authors” (p. 209). He thinks St. Mark “ to be the 
most direct representation of the first Evangelical tradition, of 
the common foundation on which the others were reared” 
(p. 209). “‘ St. Matthew and St. Luke represent the two great 
types of recension ” (p. 209). In this way Westcott solves the 
problem of the resemblances, both verbal and narrative, as well 
as the differences and peculiarities of the synoptic Gospels. 

Professor Flinders Petrie, in his book The Growth of the 
Gospels, suggests that there was a “‘ large floating mass of written 
memoranda or oral tradition” (p. 33), that of this mass, the 
synoptic writers had a common nucleus which determined the 
same order of events. Then they copied from other documents 
which stood in the same relation to the nucleus. Then extracts 
from other documents were interpolated together with scattered 
episodes and isolated sayings. Such, in brief, is Petrie’s solution. 

Dr. J. A. Robinson, in his The Study of the Gospels, explains 
the phenomena by saying that both Matthew and Luke used 
the work of Mark, adding to it new matter and often modifying 
its language (p. 15). He says “ St. Luke pruned St. Mark in 
the process, many little details fell away” (p. 33), and “ St. 
Matthew takes such parts as he needs. He abbreviated ” (p. 34). 
Again on p. 67 “ we have been proceeding on the hypothesis 
that our St. Mark lay before the writers of the first and third 
Gospels and that between them they embodied almost the whole 
of it, modifying its language at many points and largely adding 
to it from other sources of information”. And on p. 141, he 
postulates what others have designated the “Q” document. “They 
(St. Matthew and St. Luke) accepted the clear scheme which 
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they found in St. Mark. They made indeed large additions, 


mainly of a didactic character, from another document which | 


lay before them both.” 

We must now turn to that masterly and comprehensive 
book by one who has given a life-long and exhaustive study of 
the subject, and embodied it in his The Four Gospels, A Study of 
Origins. Canon Streeter was an undoubted authority, yet one 
feels bound to differ profoundly from the conclusions drawn from 
the observed facts which are not in dispute. His view, put 
briefly is this: In a diagram on page 150 and argued 
in the following pages, he represents Mark as the first and 
original independent Gospel, composed about a.p. 60 and 
circulated at Rome, and the chief source of the other two synop- 
tic Gospels. Matthew, in addition to Mark, has two other 
sources to account for his additional matter—a Matthew 
document composed at Jerusalem about a.p. 65, and a docu- 
ment called “Q” composed at Antioch about a.p. 50, resulting 
in Matthew’s Gospel as we now have it about a.p. 85. 

Similarly Luke has two other sources besides Mark—the 
Q” document and a Lukan document composed at Caesarea 
about a.p. 60. These two then form a Proto-Luke resulting in 
Luke’s Gospel at Corinth about a.p. 80. 


Il 


All this involves the assumption that neither Matthew 
nor Luke was an original independent document, although it 
is difficult to imagine why they should not have written 
independently as well as Mark. For after all, St. Matthew held 
an important position in the Roman Civil Service, a position 
demanding some education and ability. St. Luke, too, was a 
man of the educated class, being of the medical profession. Of 
this, his Gospel gives examples of niceties in the description of 
diseases, a proof of his ability to sift and analyze facts. It might, 
therefore, be allowed that their Gospels may be entirely inde- 
pendent, if it were not for the assumption that they must have 
copied St. Mark, since both together have absorbed almost his 
whole contents. The independence of each writer of the Gospels 
may be assumed as the most probable solution of the difficulties 
presented. Due consideration should be given to the state- 
ments in the Gospels themselves and the historical background 
of the early Church which demanded a Gospel suitable to its 
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own time and circumstances, and was supplied under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. It is this one element which most 
writers, who regard the Gospels as merely human compositions, 
ignore, and yet it is that which lifts the Gospels up to the higher 
plane of the Divine, and guarantees their accuracy apart from 
copyists’ errors. 

Our Lord knew the weakness and frailty of human nature, 
and could not leave His Church to be dependent for guidance 
and instruction upon human weakness. Therefore He promised 
and gave the Holy Spirit for guidance, teaching and bringing 
to their remembrance His words and deeds. There was much in 
Our Lord’s Life and conduct not understood by the disciples 
at the time, until they had received the Holy Spirit. “ But 
when Jesus was glorified, then remembered they that these 
things were written of him, and that they had done these things 
unto Him” (John xii. 16). There is also this promise, “ But 
the Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will 
send in my name, he shall teach you all things, and bring all 
things to your remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto you ” 
(John xiv. 26). Also this “ When the Spirit of truth is come, he 
will guide you into all truth: for he shall not speak of himself; 
but whatsoever he shall hear, that shall he speak, and he will 
shew you things to come. He shall glorify me, for he shall 
receive of mine, and shew it unto you” (John xvi. 13-14). 

St. John, writing towards the end of his life, seems here 
to confirm the truth and accuracy of the other three Gospels as 
well as his own, as written under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, Who has enabled the writers to call to mind the words 
and deeds of Our Lord and understand their true import to the 
Church and the world for all time. To ignore this fact is to 
ignore the one great deciding factor in the origins of the Gospels, 
and its omission by various writers vitiates all their conclusions. 
As well might a Chemist leave out the chief ingredient in a 
prescription, and then declare he has made up a reliable medicine, 
adequate to its purpose. 

This guarantee demands a careful study of the writings, 
so that we may view what each writer meant from his own 
standpoint; why he recorded some things and left out others; 
why he presented the same thing in a different setting and varied 
words. There was much material to select from in a life of 
three years crowded with acts of kindness to multitudes, 
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instruction to the disciples and people, so much so that on 
occasion He was tired and weary, and had no leisure to eat. 
St. John perhaps speaks hyperbolically when he says “ if they 
should be written every one, I suppose that even the world 
itself could not contain the books that should be written” 
(John xxi. 25). 

We know nothing, apart from the Gospels, of the life of 
Our Lord. And we have not sufficient knowledge to say that 
the writers have wrongly recorded any event. It behoves us, 
therefore, to avoid saying there is a contradiction here or there; 
but rather to ask for the guidance of the same Spirit to have a 
right understanding of what is written. The Bible is rather the 
“ critic ” of our hearts and minds, than our thoughts the critics 
of the Bible. 


Ill 
We may now ask, “ Did they copy one from the other ?” 
There are to my mind three reasons why we may return a 
negative answer: 
First. Similar events must not be confounded or be thought 
to be conflated. They should be taken as distinct events, when 


the order, the language and circumstances demand it, unless 
we allow that the writers contradict each other. Neither should 
we disallow that Our Lord may and did repeat the same things 
on different occasions, as in the sentiments of the Sermon on 
the Mount, one recorded by St. Matthew, the other by St. 
Luke. There were many blind men healed and the method may 
very well in many cases have been similar, yet not the same 
persons. Take for example, the record of those healed near 
Jericho. St. Luke xviii. 35 f. records the one “as he came nigh 
Jericho’. St. Matthew xx. 29 f. records the healing of two as 
“ they departed from Jericho ”, and St. Mark, a third man whom 
he names “‘ as He went out of Jericho”, Mark x. 46 f. 

Or again, the call of the four disciples. The one call 
recorded by St. Matt. iv. 18 f. and Mark i. 16 f. and another 
and different call recorded by St. Mark v. 1 f. Both, by the 
occasion and circumstances, shew that they are different. So, 
too, the Lord’s Prayer may have been given on different 
occasions. 

Then, secondly, the same events, miracles or parables, 
may be recorded differently to suit the more immediate purpose 
of the writer; little touches may be added by one, which are 
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omitted by the other, as will be seen by examining such a 
work as Thompson’s “‘ Synoptic Gospels in parallel columns ”’; 
often whole verses are added by Matthew to those in Mark. 
If Matthew copied Mark, then in the parable of the sower he 
made twelve mistakes by using different words. 

Then, thirdly, there are omissions and additions which 
are patent to every one. The large additions in Matthew, giving 
the genealogy from Abraham, an account of the birth of Christ 
and several incidents connected therewith, the sermon on the 
mount, and many parables which are not recorded elsewhere. 
The same is true of St. Luke, with his accounts of the birth 
of John Baptist, other incidents in connection with our Lord’s 
birth, and childhood songs and hymns, as well as a different 
genealogy up to Adam, and also from chapter ix. §1 to xviii. 
14 are all peculiar to St. Luke and are a point in favour of 
independent authorship. And as for St. John, his is almost 
wholly additional to the other three, and by no means a copy 
of theirs. 

With these undoubted facts before us it is pressing too 
much upon our credulity to ask us to believe that they copied 
Mark; rather would the facts point to Mark copying from 
Matthew and Luke, but we are forbidden this by the fact of 
the additions and differences in the verbal expressions with 
which he clothes his statements. So the answer to the question 
of copying by either is negative. 

How then can the problem be solved? By the Thesis that 
each writer had in view a definite purpose in presenting Our 
Lord in a particular aspect and therefore selected the facts 
with this purpose under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

The Four Gospels are a “ complete whole ” and “ required 
to set forth the four aspects of the life of Christ’ which no 
one Gospel could do. They are a four-fold witness to Christ 
the Son of Man, the Son of God, the Saviour of the World. 

The solution will be found in considering the early history 
of the preaching of the Gospel and the formation of the Church. 
This will indicate the character of the Gospel required for that 
particular period and circumstances. The command of Our 
Lord to His disciples was to “ preach repentance and remission 
of sins in his name among all nations deginning at Jerusalem ”, 
and then in ever-widening circles of Judea, and Samaria. The 
Acts of the Apostles agrees with this instruction. On the day of 
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Pentecost, Peter preached to the Jews and devout men assembled _ 
at Jerusalem from all parts of the world and speaking various 
languages. Of this great multitude, some three thousand souls 
were convinced of the truth of the Apostolic message that Jesus 
was both Lord and Christ, the Messiah promised in the Old 
Testament and expected by the Jews. Those believers were 
baptized and formed the Church at Jerusalem. In Acts iv. 14 
we are informed that ‘“‘ many of them that heard the word, 
believed, and the number of the men was about five thousand ”’. 
Again v. 14, “ Believers were the more added to the Lord, 
multitudes both of men and women”. “In those days the 
number of the Disciples was multiplied” . . . “* And the Word 
of God incieased, and the number of the Disciples multiplied 
in Jerusalem greatly and a great company of the Priests were 
obedient to the faith” (vi. 1-7). 

Would it be too much to say that there were twenty 
thousand Jews in Jerusalem who believed that Jesus Christ 
was the promised Messiah, King, Priest, and Prophet? And 
many of these were those closely connected by their ministerial 
office with the Temple sacrifices which were rendered nugatory 
by the one offering of Christ upon the Cross for the sins of the 
whole world. Is it any wonder then that there arose great 
opposition and persecution from those who could not “ resist 
the wisdom and the Spirit” with which the Apostles spoke, 
and so had recourse to physical force, coming to a head in the 
case of Stephen, his defence and final stoning to death, followed 
by “a great persecution against the Church which was at 
Jerusalem ’’, and “ they were all scattered abroad throughout 
the regions of Judea and Samaria ” except the Apostles. 


IV 


Do not these circumstances suggest the need of a life of 
Christ which would encourage and confirm those persecuted 
believers in their faith, and at the same time confute their 
opponents and prove to both that the Gospel was not a break 
with, or contradiction to the teaching of the Old Testament, 
but a fulfilment of the promises made to Abraham and his seed? 
For to them were given the Oracles of God. “To whom 
pertaineth the adoption; and the glory, and the covenants, 
and the giving of the law, and the service, and the promises: 
whose are the fathers, and of whom, as concerning the 
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flesh Christ came, who is over all, God blessed for ever.” 
(Rom. ix. 4-5.) 

It is with this mental background: St Peter’s preaching 
on the day of Pentecost—the outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
and the manifestation of His Power in the fulfilment of the 
prophecy of Joel. Jesus of Nazareth, whose miracles they had 
seen; Whom being delivered by the determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God they by wicked hands had crucified 
whom God raised up as foretold and spoken of by David in 
Psalm xvi. and He being by the right hand of God exalted, the 
Holy Spirit had come, and “ therefore let all the House of Israel 
know assuredly, that God hath made this same Jesus, whom ye 
have crucified, both Lord and Christ’. We turn to the third 
chapter and note St. Peter’s remarks concerning the healing 
of the lame man; the source of power is “ The God of Abraham 
and of Isaac, and of Jacob, the God of our fathers, hath glorified 
His Son Jesus . . . The Holy one, the Just one . . . the Prince 
of Life whom God hath raised from the dead”. . . . “ Through 
faith in His Name hath made this man strong. . . . But those 
things which God before hath showed by the mouth of all His 
Prophets, that Christ should suffer, He hath fulfilled.” He is 
the Prophet raised up like to Moses. Yea and all the Prophets 
from Samuel, as many as have spoken have foretold of these 
days: “‘ This is the Covenant made with our fathers, saying unto 
Abraham, and in Thy seed shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed.” 

To the Jews’ Council, Peter again testifies, ‘““ The God of 
our fathers raised up Jesus. . . . Him hath God exalted with 
His right hand to be a Prince (or founder, or author) and a 
Saviour, for to give repentance to Israel, and forgiveness of sins ”’. 

Thus the Gospel moves in the atmosphere of the Law, the 
Prophets, and the Psalms, from the first until the death of 
Stephen. 

With this Old Testament foundation for the Gospel and 
faith of the Church consisting almost entirely of Jews who 
were nurtured in these principles and now being persecuted 
by the official and ruling class, and its members being scattered, 
what more likely than that the Apostles, who were not yet 
dispersed, saw the need of a written Life of Christ based upon 
the same foundation which would encourage and confirm the 
believers in their faith under their heavy trials? 
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Would it be stretching one’s imagination too much to 
think of the Apostles meeting under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit to consider the circumstances and depute Matthew to 
write just such a Gospel, giving him the outline as well as facts 
to be included? If so, then Matthew’s Gospel may be considered — 
as emanating from the Apostolic Body and with their cognizance 
and approval. 

Matthew was no doubt the best qualified to write the Gospel. 
He was of the class and standing of a Civil Servant, a man of 
education, possibly in the service of Herod Antipas. He was 
“‘ deeply learned in the history and prophecies of his race, and 
eagerly looking forward to their realization ”. 

In his Gospel he sets forth Christ as the anointed King 
of the Jews. His text might have been Zechariah ix. 9. “ Rejoice 
greatly, O daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter of Jersualem: 
behold, thy King cometh unto thee: he is just, and having sal- 
vation; lowly and riding upon an ass, and upon a colt the foal 
of an ass”. And again Jer. xxiii. 5. “I will raise unto David 
a righteous Branch, and a King shall reign and prosper. . . . 
This is his name whereby he shall be called The Lord our 
Righteousness”. 

This is the character of St. Matthew’s Gospel. Its very 
first words indicate this: ‘“‘ The Book of the Generation of Jesus 
Christ, the son of David, the son of Abraham,” followed by the 
genealogy through the Royal line of David and Solomon. 
It was to Abraham and David that the solemn promises of 
national blessings were made. The description of the birth 
confirms this, as well as the title “‘ Emmanuel” God with us. 
It is the “ King of the Jews”” whom the men from the East 
come and worship, and whom King Herod fears. The Sermon 
on the Mount contains the laws of the Kingdom, laws not 
contrary to the Old Testament, but deepened and made to 
penetrate the thoughts of the heart, and not restricted to mere 
actual deeds. In Christ the promises of the Old Testament are 
fulfilled. He moves in their sphere, as it is written of Him. He 
heals the sick, and so fulfils that which was spoken of by the 
prophet Esaias—‘‘ Himself took our infirmities and bare our 
sicknesses ”’. He sends His ambassadors with sovereign power 
over diseases and evil spirits, to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel, to preach that the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand. There 
are no less than nineteen references to the Old Testament as 
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being fulfilled in the life of Our Lord, and they have to do with 
the direct question of the Messiahship of Jesus as “‘ would be 
the case if the Gospel were composed about a.p. 42”. The 
parables of the “‘ Kingdom of Heaven” conform to this view, 
as well as the final words of the Gospel—‘ All power, all 
authority is given unto Me in heaven and in earth. Go—teach 
all nations, I am with you alway”. Thus it ends on the note of 
sovereignty of Him Who is King of Kings. It is the transition 
from the Old Testament covenant to the New Testament 
covenant. 
Vv 

We must now consider the second stage in the history of 
the Early Church; and what character of Gospel will fit in 
with the circumstances. For we cannot but conceive that the 
Apostles were fully alert to the “ good estate of the Catholic 
Church”. 

The Gospel after the death of Stephen was carried further 
afield ‘‘ For they that were scattered abroad went everywhere 
preaching the Gospel . . . and Philip went to Samaria and 
preached Christ to them”. Thus the second circle is reached. 
In the roth and 11th chapters of Acts, we are informed of the 
Gospel being preached to those outside the Jewish community. 
But we note that St. Peter has still a limitation in his mind, it 
is ‘he that feareth God, and worketh righteousness is accepted 
with Him”. Many Roman officers, as Cornelius, were favour- 
able to the Jewish Religion, as also many Roman citizens 
resident in Palestine, “‘ with a growing number of Greeks at 
Antioch and in Asia Minor ”’. The first journey of St. Paul led 
him to Cyprus, there to effect the conversion of a Roman Deputy. 
The Gospel was “ preached to the Grecians at Antioch and a 
great number believed and turned to the Lord”. Thus, about 
the year 48, we have a Church which includes many Gentiles, 
especially Romans. And we may ask what sort of Gospel is 
now needed to meet this condition? 

It is fair to assume that this large element of Roman 
soldiers, Civil Servants, and residents who believed, would 
be dominated by a sense of service to the State. So that a Gospel 
emphasizing the Christian life of service by the example of 
the life of Our Lord, would be readily understood and 
accepted. This is what we find characterizes the Gospel of 
St. Mark. 
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It might be headed—‘ Behold my Servant, Whom I 
uphold; Mine elect in Whom My soul delighteth: I have 
put My Spirit upon Him, He shall bring forth judgement to 
the Gentiles”. And again—‘I bring forth my Servant the 


Branch”. The Gospel opens almost abruptly with a statement — 


about John as the messenger, and Jesus being baptized. There 
is no genealogy as in Matthew, for we do not enquire about 
the genealogy of a servant, but rather the qualification for 
efficient service. This aspect of Jesus Christ is presented by 
St. Peter to Cornelius, the Roman Centurion. He reminds 
him of the baptism by John. ‘‘ How God anointed Jesus of 
Nazareth with the Holy Ghost and with power: Who went 
about doing good, and healing all that were oppressed of the 
devil: for God was with Him.”” The Gospel of St. Mark assumes, 
as would be the case of official and resident Romans, acquaintance 
with Jewish customs and Palestinian topography and makes use 
of Latinisms. It is characteristic of St. Mark that he omits the 
word “‘ Lord ” as used of Christ as compared with St. Matthew. 
The Leper addresses Him as ‘“‘ Lord ”’ in St. Matthew. St. Mark 
omits it. The disciples say “ Lord, is it I?” in St. Matthew; 
St. Mark omits the word. The disciples are rather companions 
in service, not as in St. Matthew men commanded to go. “ If 
others need Him, He is their servant, ‘ always girded’ ever 
ready to do them good.” 

At this point we may suggest that the probable cause of 
St. Mark “ departing from them” may have been his lack of 
vision to preach the Gospel beyond those who were not in some 
sense proselytes, whilst St. Paul was bent upon evangelizing 
the heathen who knew not God. 

The third stage in the spread of the Gospel was reached 
after St. Paul had “turned to the Gentiles”, when the Jews 
“ filled with envy, spoke against those things which were spoken 
by Paul, contradicting and blaspheming”. Then some preached 
the necessity for these Gentiles to accept the Jewish sign of the 
covenant. This resulted in the Council of Jerusalem which 
declared emphatically that no such burden was to be placed 
upon them, because God had “ put no difference between us 
(the Jews) and them (the Gentiles) purifying their hearts by 
faith”. Thus the Gospel found its world-wide extension. “‘ For 
all are the Children of God by Faith in Christ Jesus. There is 
neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is 
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neither male nor female; for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” In 
this way all national, religious, civilized, social superiority of 
privilege, in access to God was abolished. 

This condition of the Church gives rise to the demand for 
an aspect of the life of Christ which embraces the whole world 
within its scope. This is what we have in the Gospel of St. 
Luke, which presents the Lord Jesus as “ Jehovah’s Man” 
according to Zechariah vi. 12, “‘ Behold the man, whose name is 
The Branch, and he shall grow up out of his place, and he shall 
build the temple of the Lord”. Hence, St. Luke gives His 
human genealogy upward to Adam. For Christ is the second 
Man, who has restored all that was lost in the first Adam, 
“who is the figure of Him that was to come”’. It is not difficult 
to see traces of this universality of the Gospel depicted by St. 
Luke. We can see it in several instances in contrast with St. 
Matthew, who speaks of Christ as King. “‘ Where is He that 
is born King of the Fews’’, records St. Matthew. But St. Luke 
records the message of the Angels—*‘ For behold I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which shall be to a// people. For unto 
you is born this day in the city of David, a Saviour which is 
Christ the Lord”. No mention of King, but “ Lord”, and “ a// 
people’, both terms implying universality. Simeon speaks of 
Him as “‘A light to lighten the Gentiles”. The sermon at Naza- 
reth indicates God’s wider mercy towards those outside the 
pale of the Jews, as illustrated by Naaman the leper, and the 
widow of Zarepta; these are mentioned only by St. Luke. 
Other examples of this world-wide object of the Gospel are the 
Parables of the Good Samaritan, The Pharisee and Publican, 
and The Prodigal Son. There is also the place given to women 
as of equal nearness with men to God. All this illustrates the 
truth that in Christ Jesus there is no distinction made as between 
male or female, bond or free, nor as between one race and another. 
It is this wider Gentile outlook that accounts for St. Luke using 
different expressions from either Matthew or Mark. Take a 
few examples :—(a) In the account of John the Baptist’s preach- 
ing, (2) St. Matthew says “ In those days ”’; but St. Luke gives 
exact time by reference to the dates of Rulers, “ Fifteenth year 
of the reign of Tiberius Cesar, etc”. (c) St. Matthew and St. 
Mark describe John’s dress of camel’s hair, a character familiar to 
Jews. St. Luke says nothing about it. (d) St. Matthew says 
“This is He that was spoken of by Isaiah the prophet”. St. 
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Luke says “so it is written in the book of the words of Isaiah 
the prophet ” and adds the expression “‘ and all flesh shall see 
the salvation of God”. There are several other variations more 
understandable to Gentiles. For example—St. Matthew, in 
the temptation, speaks of the “ Holy City”, whereas St. Luke . 
merely says “ Jerusalem”, a term better understood by Gentiles, 

It is in this way we can account for St. Luke differing 
from the other two Gospels by additions, alterations and 
omissions, and all three being independent writers, and each 
with a separate purpose in view. 


VI 


We now turn to consider the fourth Gospel on the same 
historic principle. 

By the time of the death of St. Paul, the Church may be 
said to have been fully established as a living force in the Roman 
Empire. The Gospel had been “ preached in the whole world 
(oikoumen6) for a testimony unto all nations ”. Then followed the 
end of the Jewish dispensation by the fall of Jerusalem in a.p. 
70. 

The Christian teaching and the Church now came up 
against the Greek culture and philosophy, indications of which 
St. Paul gives us in his Epistles. In him particularly, the Church 
lost her chief overseer and guide; consequently, the three 
Gospels and his Epistles were the security and ground of the 
Church’s teaching. 

The Christian teaching was exposed to the more insidious 
attack from corruption by the Philosophers of the Universities 
carrying over their philosophical teaching into the Christian 
doctrine, much in the same way as the Jewish converts added the 
necessity of observing the Levitical law for salvation. There are 
indications in St. Paul’s later Epistles, that he was fully alive to 
this menace; over against which he sets the superiority of the . 
Christian doctrine of the God-head and Deity of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Here are a few examples:—Colossians i. 15-16. ‘ Who 
is the image of the invisible God, the first born of all creation; 
for in him were all things created, in the heavens and upon the 
earth, things visible and things invisible, whether thrones or 
dominions or principalities or powers; all things have been 
created through him, and unto him; and he is before all things, 
and in him all things consist”. 
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In chapter ii. vv. 3, 4, 8, we have a solemn warning, based 
on this completeness. “‘ In Him are hid all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge, and this I say, that no one may delude 
you with persuasiveness of speech.” ‘‘ Take heed lest there 
should be any one that maketh spoil of you through his philo- 
sophy and vain deceit, after the traditions of men, after the 
rudiments of the world and not after Christ.” And again as 
regards worship—verse 18. ‘‘ Let no man rob you of your 
prize by a voluntary humility and worshipping of the angels, 
dwelling in things which he hath seen, vainly puffed up by his 
fleshly mind, and not holding fast the Head.” 

When we turn to the Epistles to Timothy, we find the 
warnings intensified. There is an implied reference to 
gnosticism in i Tim. i. 4—*‘ neither to give heed to fables and 
endless genealogies.” Again in iv. 1—‘‘ some shall fall away 
from the faith, giving heed to seducing spirits and doctrines 
of devils.” And 2 Tim. ii. 23—‘S But foolish and ignorant 
questionings refuse,” and iii. 1—‘‘ In the last days grievous 
times shall come” (R.V.). Nor is St. John ignorant of this 
corrupting condition and danger to the Church. He warns his 
readers that “it is the last time, and as ye have heard that 
Antichrist shall come, even now there are many Antichrists ” 
(Tim ii. 18). These are persons who deny that Jesus Christ 
has come in the flesh. These he describes as “ liars,” and 
warns his readers to try the spirits, ‘‘ because many false pro- 
phets have gone out into the world’; only those who confess 
that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh are of God. These are 
“ deceivers” (i John iv. 1-3. ii John 7.). If these were but 
the beginnings, to what extent must the contest have grown 
towards the end of the first century? What kind of Gospel of 
Our Lord is required to meet this kind of philosophy? None 
of the first three is adequate. There is required something 
more than setting forth Christ as the Messiah of the Jews, or 
The Servant, or The Man. Something that will over-top all 
these and set forth Christ as the supreme Head and source of 
wisdom and morality. This we have in the fourth Gospel, 
written, we may suppose, near the end of the century, by St. 
John the Apostle who was an eye witness. 

He presents Christ as Jehovah Himself. ‘“‘ Behold your 
God!” (Isa. xl. 9). “‘ In that day shall Jehovah’s Branch be 
beautiful and glorious ”’ (Isa. iv. 2). Hence there is no genealogy, 
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nor could there be. No account of His birth, or of His Tempta- 
tion in the Wilderness, or Agony in the Garden. They would 
have been out of harmony with the Theme which fearlessly and 
boldly begins “‘ In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God.” (John i. 1). This » 
Theme resounds throughout the Gospel, which was necessary 
for a complete view of the Life of Christ as being both perfect 
God and perfect man. 

It presents itself in many ways of which it is only necessary 
to give indications by references to passages. 

His omniscience is seen in the statement that He knew 
what was in man and had no need that any man should tell Him. 
(Cap. ii. 25). He knew when Nathanael was under the fig tree 
(Cap. i. 48). He was able to indicate to the woman of Samaria 
that He knew her past life (Cap. iv. 29). 

His equality with the Father is both stated and implied. 
St. John does not use the usual word for prayer of Our Lord, 
but one which signifies an equal asking of an equal (Cap. xvi. 26, 
27; ix. 15, 20). His Deity and equality with the Father is plain 
from many verses, as the following quotations prove. “ All 
things were made by him, and without him was not anything 
made that was made” (Cap. i. 3). “‘ We beheld his glory, the 
glory as the only begotten of the Father” (Cap. i. 14). “ That all 
men should honour the Son, even as they honour the Father ” 
(v. 23). “ For as the Father hath life in himself, so hath he given 
to the Son to have life in himself” (v. 26). The Jews acknow- 
ledged that He made Himself equal with God (v. 18). And His 
prayer assumes that oneness. “ That they all may be one, as 
thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee” (xvii. 21). “‘ Father, I 
will that they also whom thou hast given me, be with me where 
I am, that they may behold my glory, which thou hast given 
me ”’ (xvii. 24). 

St. John may well state that his purpose in writing the 
Gospel was “ That ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God ” (xx. 31). 


I therefore conclude that the synoptic problem, as far as it 
is a problem, must be solved by the historical setting, that is to 
say, by the needs of the Church as it grew and expanded and 
extended. Thus St. Matthew wrote for the Early Christians 
who were principally Jews, soon after the martyrdom of Stephen. 
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St. Mark wrote for a wider circle, which included many 
Roman officers and proselytes about the time of the end of 
St. Paul’s first missionary journey. St. Luke wrote for a wider 
circle still, when the Church was composed of persons out of 
all nations in the Roman Empire, about the time of the end 
of St. Paul’s second missionary journey. St. John wrote when 
gnosticism and other philosophies were affecting the Church, 
about the end of the first century. He lifts the Gospel on to the 
Divine plane of the Deity of Christ. The Gospel is of Divine 
origin—not of man. 


T. C. Lawson. 


Hove, Sussex. 











THE RULE OF FAITH 


AvcusTINE maintained that the Scriptures were the Rule of 
Faith for the Church, and summed up the position by stating: 
“‘In those things which are plainly laid down in Scripture, all 
things are found which embrace faith and morals.” This position 
was re-affirmed at the Reformation, when the Scriptures were 
declared to have authority, sufficiency, perspicuity, and efficacy. 
This paper is an attempt to clarify the fundamental implications 
of this position, and to restate the belief in opposition to rival 
schools of thought. 

The Westminster Confession states: “‘ We may be moved 
and induced by the Church to a high and reverent esteem of 
Holy Scripture, and the heavenliness of the matter, and the 
efficacy of the doctrine . . . whereby it doth abundantly 
evidence itself to be the Word of God; yet notwithstanding, our 
full persuasion and assurance of the truth and divine authority 
thereof is from the inward work of the Holy Spirit bearing 
witness by and with the Word in our hearts.” This statement 
declares that the principle of authority is neither purely sub- 
jective nor purely objective: it is subjectively realized, but 
depends on objective conditions.! In other words, the Rule of 
Faith is historically grounded on the Word of God, but it is also 
personally realized in experience. 

It is essential to realize that both the objective and subjective 
aspects are necessary for a balanced and adequate interpretation. 
Neither aspect alone is sufficient. The various Rules of Faith 
which have been proclaimed throughout the Christian era, 
have generally developed as the result of an undue emphasis 
on either one aspect or the other. 

The assertion is frequently made that the Protestant 
conception of the Rule of Faith is impersonal. Such an assertion 
is based on a superficial understanding of the Protestant point 
of view. The Scriptures are accepted as authoritative because 
they awake a response in the heart of believers, and so evidence 

1 Galloway, G., The Philosophy of Religion, p. 321. 
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themselves to be the veritable Word of God. An inner assurance 
confirms the fact of their inspiration. Barth makes a reference 
which is relevant to this point. He says that knowledge com- 
mitted to man through Scripture is made his own through the 
Holy Spirit. Through the Spirit the human word becomes in 
the existential moment the Word of God to us. While we may 
disagree with the full implications of this statement, there is 
one important truth enunciated. The Scriptures must be 
personally appropriated through the Holy Spirit. Thus while 
they are authoritative in themselves, their authority to be 
spiritually valuable must be accepted by the spirit. The inward 
response is necessary to make the outward claim really effective. 

The Scriptures demonstrate their adequacy as the basis for 
our Rule of Faith, because they satisfy us from the objective 
point of view by providing a reasonable basis for our beliefs, 
and they satisfy us from the subjective point of view by creating 
assurance and trust in our hearts. The word “ faith” histori- 
cally has been associated with the twofold meaning of trust 
and belief. The word has both an emotional and intellectual 
significance. It is noticed that our Rule of Faith includes both 
these aspects, and the external standard is confirmed by an inner 
and personal confidence which it creates. Philosophically there 
is a self-revelation of the objective in our subjectivity. 

It is further objected that the Scriptures are a complete 
and final revelation, and that they are therefore static. The 
implication is that progress and development are incompatible 
with a final and complete revelation. Such an attitude does 
small justice to the work of the Holy Spirit, Who continually 
reveals the Word to the hearts of true believers. He guides 
into all truth, but only through and according to the Scriptures 
of truth. Real progress can only take place through and with the 
true findings of the past, and in the spiritual realm progress 
can only take place through and with the eternal Word of God. 
God is always “ the speaking Subject”, (Barth) so that while 
the Scriptures remain the complete revelation of God, there is 
need for continuous spiritual enlightenment through the Holy 
Spirit. 

I 

The Roman Catholic Church accepts a supernatural 
revelation, and maintains that the channels of revelation are the 
1 Barth, Dogmatic, quoted McConnachie, p. 123. 
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Scriptures and tradition. The traditions are officially claimed 
to date from the time of Christ. This claim has proved untenable, 
as there have been many late innovations. To extricate them- 
selves from this impasse,’ the Roman Catholic theologians 
have exalted the Church as an infallible interpreter of doctrine. 
One of their leading advocates admits that they claim the Church 
is for God “‘ a special abode, an organised and visible agency for 
distributing a higher and supernatural order of grace”. 
(Martineau.)* The logical development of such a conception 
is the doctrine of Papal Infallibility. This dogma is supposed 
to derive its validity from Apostolic authority, which it is claimed 
has been exercised by the Roman Pontiffs continuously through- 
out the Christian era. But when one man claims infallibility, 
he renders himself independent of the past. He thereby destroys 
the basis of his own authority. This constitutes a reductio ad 
absurdum of Church authority.’ 

Evangelicals feel that the Roman Catholics, like the Pharisees 
of old, “‘ make the Word of God of none effect through their 
traditions”. (Mark vii. 13.) Jewel rightly declared that the 
Bible is “‘ the very sure and infallible rule ” of doctrine, and that 
nothing can be rightly imposed on the consciences of men as 
truth or duty which is not taught directly or by implication 
in the Holy Scriptures. St. Cyril of Jerusalem set a commend- 
able precedent when he said, “‘ Do not believe me simply, unless 
you receive the proof of what I say from Scripture ”. 

The Roman Catholic Church over-emphasises the intel- 
lectual aspect of faith. Aquinas, who first made the doctrine 
of the Pope a formal and integral part of dogmatic theology, 
defined faith in his Summa Theologica as an act of the intellect 
which is moved to assent through the will. Faith is thus intel- 
lectualized, and is conceived not as a matter of insight and 
independent conviction, but of mental submission. The Rule 
of Faith is to be received only on the ground of an external 
authority. Such a view ignores the vital necessity of an inner 
assurance responding to the external revelation. It is inadequate 
because it leaves unmoved the heart and conscience. 

The Anglo-Catholic party of the Church of England adopts 
a modified version of the Roman Catholic claims. The theory 
is that “‘ the Church was before the Bible’, and that without 

1 Inge, W. R., Faith and its Psychology, p. 105. 


* The Seat of Authority in Religion, p. 130. 
* Inge, W. R., op cit., p. 107. 
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the Church there would have beén no Bible. The implication 
is that the Scriptures cannot be interpreted apart from the 
guidance of the Church. The view that the Church originated 
the Bible involves a confusion of thought between the recog- 
nition of authority, and authority itself.1 The Church recognized 
the Scriptures as being God’s message to man; but that conviction 
could only find a sound basis in the inherent power of the 
Scriptures themselves. 

The Scriptures were accepted on their own intrinsic worth 
as authentic and reliable. The Report of the Commission on 
Christian Doctrine appointed by the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York confirms this fact, although the Commission hastens 
to qualify its acceptance of the authoritative nature of the Bible 
by the addition of numerous Appended Notes. The Report 
says: “‘ The Bible has been and is for the Christian Church the 
primary criterion of its teaching, and the chief source of guidance 
for its religious life.” This statement confirms the traditional 
attitude taken by evangelicals towards the Word of God. It 
is significant that the Commission also lays stress on the need 
for a “‘ personal appropriation of what is believed in”, as 
“ belief resting on external authority alone cannot have the full 
value of faith ’.* It is regrettable that the Report does not more 
consistently follow the Rule of Faith when formulating its 
doctrinal findings. s 

There is, on the other hand, a conception of the Rule of 
Faith which tends towards subjectivism. This view has been 
predominant in the thought and writings of the Quakers, the 
Intuitionists, and the Mystics. This conception has been 
advocated in many forms, but basically its exponents exalt 
feelings as the criterion of faith and practice. 

Schleiermacher contends that faith is a pure mystical 
experience uncontaminated by thought and will. Faith is a 
spontaneous immediate feeling of the Infinite and Eternal, 
with which the human spirit identifies itself. This feeling must 
be wholly general and undifferentiated; the experiences must 
be pondered over rather than analyzed.* It is further claimed 
that the religious ideas of Christianity are a deposit from devout 
feeling. 

1 Hammond, T. C., Inspiration and Authority, pp. 55-56. 


*Pp. 31, 36. 
8 Pree, W. P., The Rule of Faith. 
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Mystics have a similar experience. They feel they are in 
union with the Absolute, and that they have an insight into - 
depths of truth unplumbed by the discursive intellect. William 
James says that in these states they have “ illuminations, revela- 
tions, full of significance and importance, all inarticulate though 
they remain; and as a rule they carry with them a curious sense 
of authority for aftertime ”. Some memory of the content of the 
mystical states always remains in some form, and with this 
a profound sense of its importance, which is absolutely authori- 
tative for the individuals concerned. 

Religious experience does not necessarily mean that it has 
any logical validity. The subjective feeling of certainty is no 
adequate guarantee of truth. Experience involves interpretation 
and inference, and it is here that the possibility of error and 
illusion is given. Moreover the emotional certainties of one 
individual are not the same as those of another individual, and 
it is futile to suppose that the feelings of one individual should 
be authoritative for another.* 

The immediate feeling of an Eternal World is insufficient 
as the primary ground of faith. As Dean Inge justly remarks: 
“The religion of feeling cannot become true till it has passed 
through the crucible of the will and of the intellect.” Feelings 
may give intensity, but unless based on objective reality, will 
result in instability. There must be something to give continuity 
in the history of the race. This objective reality we find in the 
Bible. Our inward feelings respond to this outward reality. 
Our feelings are not the basis of our belief, but are a result of 
our belief. The contention, therefore, that feelings are the basis 
of the Rule of Faith is not valid. It is essential to insist on the 
true objective element. 

In conclusion, it is sufficient to reiterate that the Scriptures 
are the Rule of Faith, and that they are adequate for the Church 
and for the Christian both intellectually and experimentally. 
This claim is substantiated by the fact that they are permanently 
satisfying from the objective and subjective points of view. 

S. Barton Bassace. 


New Zealand. 





1 James, William, The Varieties of Religious Experience, pp. 380 ff. 
* Galloway, G., op. cit., p. wat a 














A PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 


“ Behold, thy King cometh unto thee, meck. . . 
Matthew xxi. 5. 


A port sees what we prosaic (perhaps prosy) mortals see, but 
he sees it clearly and with deep feeling. Then, because he is a 
poet, he put his vision and his feeling into words. His poem is 
made up of these words in combination, and the greatness of 
his lyric is that the poem helps us to see what he sees, to feel 
what he feels, and so to understand ourselves and our feelings. 

The philosopher, says Irwin Edman,’ seeks a unified 
vision of the universe, and his philosophy is a lyric; that is, his 
system of philosophy ought to be his poem about nature and 
destiny. His world-outlook,—Weltanschauung, if you want the 
technical term,—is the commentary made by his private spirit 
on the public domain of nature and reality. Observe that 
philosophy is being defined as world-outlook, a result, rather 
than as love of wisdom, presumably a dynamic. A philosophical 
theory is as personal as a lyric poem; it is the philosopher’s song 
of joy or his psalm of life or his chant of mourning or his paean 
of victory: its theme happens to be nature and destiny. 

As the British philosopher Levy says in a recent book,* 
man demands a philosophy that reveals his connexion with the 
rest of the universe, with the earth on which he stands, the food 
he eats, and the men he meets or reads about, so that he can 
see the social conditioning of his own thinking and, more 
important, so that he can participate in the social process whereby 
the world is being transformed (if the changes amount to trans- 
formation). That is a modern and up-to-date way of saying 
that a person wants to know what is going on in the world and 
to have some active part in it: if there is an election, he wants 
to vote, and if possible to help his party to win; if there is a 
war, a man wants to fight and to come out alive, but in a good 
cause he is willing to risk defeat or even death for a noble end; 


1 Four Ways of Phi » Pp. 234 f. 
* A Philosophy for a Man ; cited from a review in The Nation. 
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if there is an automobile collision he wants to aid in picking up 


the victims or in rolling the battered machines off the highway; . 


if there is a harvest he wants to gather a crop; if flowers bloom 
on the prairies and under the trees, he wants to ride along rural 
roads; if yards in town are beautiful, he wants to take a Sunday 
afternoon walk along streets that lead to beauty; if a football 
game is the most important event in town, he wants to see it and 
(in the U.S.A. at least) to cheer himself hoarse, or at the very 
least to learn the final score of the game. 

Let me show you a multitude thronging to Jerusalem to 
have part in the great national religious festival of the Passover. 
From the populous and pious north long trains of walking 
pilgrims with a few slow donkeys filled the roads to Jerusalem. 
The arrival of Jesus doubled the crowd, for from the city both 
residents and festival sojourners came forth to meet Him. 
All the world of Jewry was represented there: everybody came 
and brought his wife and children. Joining the Jesus Whom 
they acclaimed, the whole multitude with triumphal shouting 
marched up the last climb to the holy city. “‘ Blessed is He that 
cometh in the Name of the Lord.” That was religion’s hymn of 
praise. “‘ Hosanna to the Son of David,” namely, to the royal 
heir to a nation’s throne. That was patriotism cheering a 
nation’s leader; that was nationalism welcoming one whom they 
hoped to see and follow as sword-crowned king. The comment 
offers us all a philosophy of life. 

“ Behold, thy king cometh unto thee, meek . . .”. That text 
is a bit of poetry, quoted from an old prophecy (Zech. ix. 9). 
Its seven English words offer a philosophy of life. They show a 
vision of reality, a picture of true values, a map of the trail to 
success: they describe the royal road on which Jesus travelled, 
they reveal the great process of the universe, and they point 
out the way to the most worth-while things that you may seek. 
“* Behold, thy King cometh unto thee, Meek.” The king comes 
in meekness and lowliness; the meek King comes to you. 
Instead of being proud, He is meek and lowly. “ Behold, thy 
King cometh unto thee, Meek.” There you have a whole 
philosophy of life. 

That is a philosophy of life. It is God’s truth. It is a poet’s 
inspired summary of great truth, of greater truth than the poet 
knew. It is truth about God, truth about life, truth about our- 
selves. It is an inspired prophet’s summary of great truth, truth 
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perhaps beyond the prophet’s understanding of the events to 
come but probably not beyond his understanding of the divine 
dealings and moral principles involved. It is an inspired 
evangelist’s summary of great truth, of truth which he under- 
stood when at last he wrote. Prediction and fulfilment, event and 
meaning, fact and doctrine, were brought together at last. 
The unity remains, and the teaching is there for us. “ Behold, 
thy King cometh unto thee, Meek.” The royal road is the humble 
road. Jesus came as King. He knew that He was coming to die. 
He came humbly and peacefully, riding a little donkey. No 
chariot, no war-horse, not even a great strong mule; just a little 
donkey. They hailed Jesus as king, but He did not organize 
a new political party nor foment a revolution. He did not demand 
the keys of Jerusalem nor control of the temple. He deliberately 
took the lowly road. He was coming to die; He was riding 
toward Calvary. As King, He turned His steps down toward 
the Cross. 

The lowly road was His royal road. He travelled through 
a Cross toa Crown. He was to rise again and live again, in power 
and glory. But he was humbling himself to death, even the 
cursed death of the cross. This self-forgetful pathway reminds 
one of the royal law in James (ii. 8), “‘ Thou shalt love they 
neighbour as thyself”. Life, as a college dean remarked to me 
in a military camp last summer, is a matter of comparative 
values. This royal law and this royal road rate oneself at a low 
value but set a high value upon others. 

For us also the road up leads down. To climb the heights 
one must first go down through the valley of humiliation and 
perhaps wade across some slough of despond before carrying 
the burden of service up the steep slopes to some peak of triumph. 
Paradox, if you are fond of thinking that way, is found all through 
the gospel message. The Son of God came down and died that 
we might live. In God’s sight, the standing of a sinner who 
humbly beats his breast and begs for mercy is better than that 
of the self-righteous Pharisee who boasts of his moral attain- 
ments and despises his sinful brother. To follow Jesus into 
glory, you must begin by cross-bearing. The best way to climb 
is on your knees, with other people’s troubles burdening your 
back. 

This royal road, this meek road of lowliness, so contrary 
to human pride and racial pride and personal pride, is that 
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planned by the King of heaven. This was the road divinely 
planned for Jesus Christ, the Divine Saviour of sinful humanity. 
He took that road. This was the predestined road for redemption 
in general. To change human progress from its downward 
slide, down an inclined plane from sin to sin to death, One from | 
Above went still lower to lift us up from beneath. This has been 
the predestined and commanded road for the great men of the 
Church in all ages. The great missionaries gave up home and 
often gave up family. In war-racked China to-day our 
missionaries are cheerfully giving up their right to protection 
by their native flags and sharing danger with those among 
whom God has called them to preach, by word and by life and 
perhaps by death, the gospel of the Son of God Who loved us 
and gave Himself for us. God has planned such a road for all 
who, accepting the Christian name, undertake to live the 
Christian life, whether they think of it as primarily gratitude or 
obedience or imitation of Christ or witness-bearing or love. 
Think in such terms as these: not what you do to get yourself 
saved, but what you do in forgetfulness of self; not what you 
give to buy a high seat in heaven, but what you give to remove 7 
hell from someone’s life on earth; not the activity of a man 
earning money, but the activity of a man who loves God and his 
fellow men. 

“Behold, thy King cometh unto thee, Meek.” Serve 
your King; follow your King; love your King; be like your King. 
That is the divine plan, the great curve along which the entire 
universe is travelling. The great curve of the universe is not a 
circle, around and around and over again. The great curve 
of the universe is not an ellipse, with its rhythm and repetition. 
The great curve of the universe is not even a spiral, around and 
around again but ever higher and higher. We have optimistic 
evolutionists who find the world getting better and better; 
and we have dialecticians and dispensationalists who find it 
getting worse and worse. There are no straight lines in nature 
and no such simple formula is realistic. Neither is a simple 
formula of expansion a correct description of what is taking place, 
nor will increasing complexity, i.e. organized or organic hetero- 
geneity, nor the second law of thermo-dynamics suffice any 
more than the magnificent emptiness of Herbert Spencer’s 
law of evolution. No simple line will do, whether a line going 
down or a line coming up. The cosmic curve is first down, then 
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up. The Lord Jesus Christ went down and then came up. 
The mercy of God finds us down and brings us up. God’s 
providence may cast us down in order to lift us up. He may 
find us low and push us lower before He carries us aloft. The 
royal road dips before it ascends; the upward road leads down; 
we must kneel in order to jump; and step down if we would 
climb. This is the divine plan, the great curve along which the 
entire universe is moving. 

Lift up your hearts! Think of God, Who designed and 
made uncounted far-off suns that shine as blue specks in our 
starry heavens. Think of God, Who dwelleth in the glory of 
unapproachable light surrounded by angelic hosts of His own 
creation. Think of God, Who called visible light into being and 
formed the earth and the world in which we dwell. Think 
of God, Who created things in the beginning, Who guides 
their development all the time, Who wisely rules over His 
universe, and Who will turn all things and events that are, have 
been, and shall be, into His own good ends. Lift up your hearts! 
Behold, thy King cometh unto thee, Meek. This Almighty 
God of Whom we are thinking chose to be surrounded in 
eternity by a multitude of redeemed human souls. This God 
wanted an innumerable multitude of forgiven sinners like us 
to dwell with Him, to glorify and enjoy Him forever. This God 
cared greatly about us and such as we, about us and our parents 
and grandparents, about us and our children. This God cared 
so much about us and our kind that for us He opened the hard 
but noble way through death to life. This Almighty God, Who 
cares, appointed our pilgrimage through long hard years to rest 
and reunion in joy at the end. God gave His Son to die; by death 
that Son Jesus won a more glorious throne. That royal road 
makes Him our King. A King Whose glory comes from 
grace; His Cross your Crown. 

Wituram T. Riviére. 
First Presbyterian Church, 
Victoria, Texas, U.S.A. 













































NEW TESTAMENT GEOGRAPHY 


I ! 
To begin with, try to picture the whole map that needs to be , 
spread out before the Bible reader. How small it is compared : 
with our globe to-day! Though, by the way, St. Paul probably 
never owned a map, and our Lord may never have seen one at 
all. Our Bible’s westmost limit is Tarshish, probably in Spain, 
furthest point to which Jonah thought he could flee. The east- 
most limit is India, mentioned only in Esther as the bound of the 
Persian Kingdom, and to O.T. folk all but unknown. Even 
Parthia and Media, parts of Persia itself, were dim to them, 
though Jews from thence were met at Passover time. The 
northmost points referred to in the Bible are Scythia, north 
shore of the Black Sea—Scythian then the very climax of a rude 
barbarian—and Illyricum, which does not mean north of Venice, 
indeed not so far. To the south the Bible reader is never taken 
further than the land of the Ethiopian eunuch, the Soudan, 
hardly as far south as Khartoum. There was also the queendom 
of Sheba, probably the Yemen of to-day, or Arabia beyond Aden. 
Gold of Ophir may have come from further south still, away 
down the east coast of Africa. We really do not know. 

We do not dwell on these points, for our theme is only 
N.T. Geography. Here let us begin by considering what space 
of our wide earth was actually trod by our Lord’s holy feet. 
It does give food for reflection to think how small a fragment of 
this globe was ever seen by the Saviour of the World in the 
days of His flesh. God’s ways and God’s plans are not ours. 
What we call the Holy Land is a very little land, no bigger than 
Wales, with greatest ease traversable in a day, by a motor car, 
from south to north, if roads be decent. In breadth, east to 
west, it is barely half as much. Out of this little garden plot 
Jesus practically never travelled. True, and it is often forgot, 
He was once in Egypt, but only as a refugee baby. The visit 
is referred to by St. Matthew alone, very briefly, in connection 
with what he counted a fulfilment of prophecy in Hosea. The 
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visit is mentioned by no other early historian and Christ never, 
in any way, refers to it Himself; though the Apocryphal 
Gospels are full of strange tales; the Gospel of the Infancy, e.g., 
telling how the idol in his Egyptian temple falls prostrate before 
the Babe in Mary’s lap. 

We never hear of our Lord going south of His own 
birthplace, Bethlehem, very little south of Jerusalem. He never 
seems even to have gone to the sacred tombs of Abram, Isaac 
and Jacob at Hebron. He did go to Dan, but never south to 
Beersheba. For thirty years He was practically tied to Nazareth. 
But Nazareth was a very central spot of Galilee, which from its 
heights gave wondrous vistas, north, south, east and west. 
Moreover, though Nazareth had no history of its own, it 
was on the highway of great traffic. Roman Legions went 
tramping by, “‘ and the sandals of the Herods buzzed up and 
down these roads”’ (G. A. Smith). Jesus of Nazareth could 
learn a great deal about the world and its trade even in His 
carpenter’s shop in that little town; and in spring yonder, we 
are told, you “‘ simply wade in flowers”, the fair lilies of the 
field. For Jesus a river meant, the Jordan, of His baptizing, 
and a lake meant the Sea of Galilee, with its toiling fishermen 
and, at times, fearsome squalls rushing down from the wadies 
on either side. 

II 

We do not know if Jesus ever looked upon the silent Dead 
Sea; and, as for the Mediterranean, strange to think on, He 
never once mentions it. Our Lord, as a man, was a true son of 
the ancient world. To Him, as to His servant St. Paul, scenery, 
even the grandest, was nothing at all. And yet, oft and oft, 
must He have gazed upon the cedared slopes of commanding 
Lebanon, and on snowy Hermon, over 9,000 ft. high, which 
towers over all the north of Palestine, Hermon ever rich in dew. 

Our Lord was a great pedestrian. Only once, in His 
brief hour of earthly triumph, do we read of Him riding on an 
ass. And never was He over grudging to pick and choose His 
steps. Gladly did He escape across Jordan into freer Perea, 
away from the bitterness of Judean Jews. He was quite willing, 
too, to take boat over to the further side of the Sea of Galilee 
into the region of Decapolis, quite a Gentile district, N.B., where 
great herds of swine did feed. If He did not go as Evangelist 
for the Father unto the Gentiles, He kept hovering near them. 
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Away He and His twelve trudged up to Caesarea Philippi, in 
the far north, at the very source of the Jordan, whose name 
betokens that it was more Roman than Jewish. And then, 
who can forget that He also traversed the “ coasts” (uépy) 
of Tyre and Sidon, and did wondrously for a poor Syrophoeni- — 
cian woman? We wish we knew if He ever actually walked the 
streets of Tyre, for, if so, that was the mightiest city He ever | 
saw, with its great harbour, huge temple of Melkarth and lovely 
gardens. Was it some memory of all this stateliness which | 
led our Lord to say: “ It shall be more tolerable for Tyre and 
Sidon in the Day of Judgment than for my own Capernaum ?” 
Moreover, we must never forget, that even the Palestinian, 
who never left the Holy Land, was, in the days of Jesus, much 
more of a cosmopolitan than we always think. Figure to your- 
self what a motley crowd of pilgrim Jews every pious keeper of 
the Passover in Jerusalem must have rubbed shoulders with, year 
after year. As he listened to their Babel of tongues he, our 
blessed Lord among the rest, must have somehow realized to what 
a wide and varied world he belonged. Who does not recall that 
wonderful list in Acts ii—*‘ Parthians and Medes and Elamites” 
(i.e. the three divisions of Persia), “‘ dwellers in Mesopotamia ” 
(the men of Iraq, though as yet Bagdad and Mosul were not), 
“tin Cappadocia and Pontus”, the south shores of the Black 
Sea, “‘ in Asia ’’, i.e. Asia Minor, “ in Phrygia and Pamphylia ”, 
the south part of what we now call Asia Minor, “in Egypt”, 
“in the parts of Libya about Cyrene”, whence came Simon who 
helped to carry the cross, the land where Mussolini is now 
dictator, “‘ strangers of Rome, Cretans and Arabians ”’. 
Our Lord’s twelve Apostles would for the most part, have 
the same geography in their minds’ eye as Christ Jesus. Yet 
think how far St. Peter travelled ere he finished his course on a 
cross at Rome. His 1st epistle speaks of him at Babylon, which 
was perhaps the great city on the Euphrates, and not a concealed 
name for Rome ; whilst this encyclical letter is addressed to the 
saints in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia and Bithynia. But 
we have no proof that Peter ever visited in person the churches in 
these provinces, which covered the whole of modern Turkey's 
Asian empire. John, “ the beloved disciple”, was not such a 
traveller as impetuous Peter; and some hold that St. John the 
Divine, who wrote Revelation, was not the same as St. John 
Boanerges. But evidence is strong that the latter did dwell long 
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in the very great city of Ephesus, now no longer a seaport on the 
Egean. The harbour has been so silted up that it is a long way 
inland. We like to think, too, that it was this same St. John, 
who, in days of persecution, dwelt in “ The isle called Patmos 
for the word of God’s sake”—Patmos only sixteen miles 
square, away out to the south-east of Ephesus. From this 
Ephesus, chief seat of goddess Diana, old John no doubt 
journeyed to episcopize in all the seven Churches of Asia, some 
of them a long way inland, especially Philemon’s Colosse and 
lukewarm Laodicea. 

The only other of the twelve apostles, known to us as a 
foreign missionary, on good evidence, is Thomas the doubter, 
who by and by, it is said, braved so many perils of land and 
water, that he might tell his Saviour’s story as far as India. 
Our latest historians of India admit, there is fair ground for 
holding that Thomas did travel away through Afghanistan down 
near to Madras. This is certain, that in the 1st and 2nd 
centuries a.p., trade between the Roman empire and southern 
India was quite extensive. Very interesting is it to think, it 
may have been, not the heroic St. Francis Xavier but St. Thomas 
the Twin, who was first to preach Christ in our great Indian 
empire. Here we must also refer to St. Mark, the evangelist, 
John Mark, cousin of Barnabas, who deserted Paul in Pamphylia, 
but was eagerly sought for again by Paul ere he died. There is 
evidence for holding that Mark was one of the first to found the 
Christian Church in Egypt, at Alexandria; though doubtless 
that Jew “ mighty in the Scriptures, named Apollos”, may have 
helped to sow the first good seed in his own busy, splendid and 
learned native city. 

III 

So now come we on to St. Paul, greatest traveller of the 
bunch. His travels are a hackneyed, a much-laboured theme. 
But it is wonderful how much fresh light and interest H. V. 
Morton has contrived to pour upon the well-known tale. He is 
no exegete and no linguist, but he has taken immense pains to 
get up his facts, first by reading of them in all the best books, 
and then—where few have been able to imitate him—he has 
gone to see all the places himself, with his own curiously prying 
eyes. He who can read Morton’s Steps of St. Paul and not find 
himself imbued with a strong sense of the value of N.T. Geo- 
graphy, must be a somewhat peculiar and very stolid individual. 
20 
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As all know, Paul was a Hebrew of the Hebrews, who knew 
Jerusalem, the Holy City, right well. But he was not a Jerusalem 
Jew, he was himself born of the Dispersion. Much, much has it 
meant for Christianity in all time that Saul was born in that no 
mean city called Tarsus, in Cilicia, once a busy port close to the 
Levant. But now its boasted river Cydnus, swift and cold, has © 
quite changed its course. Now here all is marsh, and proud 
Tarsus has sunk to utter insignificance; though it still has a ‘ 
railway station of its own. Of course it was once a university 
city, where young Saul could, I do not say would, learn all 
about Stoic philosophy and the peerless literature of Greece. 
Tarsus was headquarters of a Roman governor, too, and Paul’s 
father a Roman citizen there, rare prize for a Jew; much did it 
mean afterwards to this most travelled of all Roman citizens 
in his much-chequered career. 

Nobody can understand St. Paul, his vast and widespread 
labours, who has not grasped how much it meant for him that 
he lived in the flourishing days of Rome’s Empire. In some out 
of the way regions of central Asia Minor he did have “ perils of 
robbers’. But, for the most part, the presence and rule of 
Rome meant, in those days, law, order and justice, absolute 
security of person. It meant, also, good, well-paved roads almost 
everywhere, along which ran regular official posts. Even to-day 
not a few parts of the old Roman Empire have not as good roads 
as in the days when St. Paul tramped along, always on foot, so 
far as we know—hard tramps they must oft have been, for this 
little man with bandy legs—-so says the ancient tale of St. Paul 
and Thecla in Iconium—through cold snow and burning sun. 
We should fain hope that a kindly driver did sometimes give 
him and Barnabas a lift. Another great advantage in those 
days was, that Greek—not Latin—would take a man almost 
anywhere; and Paul could speak Greek full well. 

For Paul his first, for him his ever most memorable journey, 
was to Damascus, oldest city in our world, and queen city of 
Syria, with its rivers Abana and Pharpar, of which Naaman 
was so proud, a lovely sight for long travellers over the barren 
desert. Before Paul went any further he had to retire to medi- 
tate in Arabia, probably no further than the valleys round 
much-storied Sinai. Then away he went north to Antioch of 
Syria, one of the most magnificent and most wicked cities of the 
ancient East. There would he learn at first hand what vice and 
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sensuality could mean. Then he crossed the sea to Cyprus— 
not his first voyage, for probably, going from his Tarsus to 
Jerusalem, he had oft sailed the Levant before—Cyprus, to 
which comrade Barnabas belonged, with its Salamis and Paphos, 
and its wide seascapes, beckoning Paul on to his own native 
regions, Cyprus, now under the British flag, and with so much 
in it worth a Briton’s seeing, as Morton reminds us. Across 
he soon went to the other Antioch, in Pisidia, and to Iconium, 
to-day the busy town of Konia, and on to Derbe and Lystra, 
only rediscovered a little over fifty years ago, now desolate 
ruins, hardly even ruins, only acres of marble chips. This is 
South Galatia; and it seems unlikely that Paul ever visited Galatia 
proper, in the heart of Asia Minor, with its capital Ancyra, 
now Ankara, to-day exclusive Turkey’s new-born metropolis. 

From Iconium and Antioch good roads would take Paul, 
ever eager to break new ground, away to Ephesus and to 
Smyrna. But we never hear of Paul in Smyrna, now 
Turkey’s chief A2gean seaport, though sore damaged by war’s 
disasters, of which St. John wrote: “I know thy works and 
tribulation and poverty, but Thou art rich”. I myself have seen 
sadly little of Bible lands, but I have followed a little in the steps 
of St. Paul, and so perhaps may be pardoned for a few lines of 
personal reminiscence. I have sailed from the Hellespont down 
past the site of Troas, where Paul had his inescapable vision and 
call over to Europe,! and in eyeshot of what once was Troy, of 
whose siege Homer sung his deathless song. It was September, 
and harvest was long over, and what struck me most was, how 
bare the whole coastline looked, hardly a green spot in sight, and 
very rarely even a house, nothing but brown, barren, sunsmit 
rock, 

We put in for a day at what is now called the island of 
Mitylene, in Paul’s time that was the name of the capital, 
while the little isle itself was Lesbos, isle of songstress Sappho. 
All the cars in the isle were waiting to meet us, and if the roads 
of Mitylene can be taken as fair specimen of what Paul would 
have to plod over sometimes, for Paul I am sorry indeed. The 
first thing one saw on landing was a signboard Ai Tpawéfa, 
meaning of course ‘“‘ The bank”’. Money-changers have always 
sat at Tables. All the signboards were in Greek, easily inter- 
pretable if you knew any Greek. I seemed about the only one 


1 A name for our own continent never used or thought of in the N.T. 
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in the company who did know any, so was kept fairly busy. 
The names of butcher and baker were probably spelt just as 
Paul would see them. But, all over what is now the Turkish 
empire—part of Paul’s travels, Turkish is the compulsory 
language for all notices, and that brings most of us to a dead . 
stand. 

Our steamer had just been sailing round the grim Gallipoli 
peninsula with its many clearly visible war graves, and while we 
sailed along to fateful Suvla Bay, and imagined the Queen 
Elizabeth pitching her big shells right over the peninsula to 
shell Chanak, if we turned round, then, away west, we could 
make out the shape of Samothracia, by which Paul sailed on his 
eventful visit to Macedonia, with its cities, Philippi and Thessa- 
lonica, now Salonica, a weary halting place for many in the 
Great War, and Berea, where they loved their Bibles so well. 


IV 


I have never set foot in Macedonia, but I have set foot 
where Paul now went on, to thrilling Athens, with its matchless 
Acropolis and Parthenon—a little like the modern Athens, 
Edinburgh, but not very. The forum of Athens, its chief gossip 
centre, where one heard what babblers chose to say, strikes one 
to-day as strangely small, and Mars Hill, where Paul spellbound 
his hearers, looks even smaller. One is puzzled to know where 
all his audience could have found a footing. From Athens we 
sailed through the many-isled, sunny Aegean, with Corinth away 
to the right, round Cape Matapan, to Malta, another of Britain’s 
jealously guarded possessions, with its very striking naval 
harbour right in the middle—a little isle, but carefully cultivated 
on every square inch. Three crops of potatoes they often get in a 
year, and grapes abound. We had no time to visit St. Paul’s 
Bay, where he and his ship were cast ashore; but from afar we 
saw the waves beating up on its sands. 

I also had just a little experience of what it meant to be 
“driven up and down in Adria”, and to have fear, like Paul, 
“* lest we should fall into the Quicksands ”. But what a difference 
between all the comforts of a P. & O. cruiser and the rough hold 
of a corn-ship, and the gyves on prisoner Paul’s wrists! The 
Quicksands of Acts means, the big bay at head of which stands 
Tripoli. Our boat had halted at Messina under the shadow of 
Mount Etna, and we watched the big railway ferry boats 
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crossing over to there from Reggio, the Rhegium where Paul’s 
ship touched, a short crossing this, less than Granton to Burnt- 
island. Then we sailed south through the Straits, past Syracuse, 
and made for Tripoli. Morning light showed that city with its 
pillars and minarets about three miles off, with the waves leaping 
and lashing right over its long breakwater. We were warned 
from shore not to attempt to land, and after sailing up and down a 
rough sea, in vain endeavour, for half a day, we had to steam 
away to Algiers, never having got to land at all. Remember 
St. Paul had three other shipwrecks besides that Malta. 
We are sorry we cannot plot them out on our maps: 2 Cor. 
xi. 25. 

I was also able to picture St. Paul and his kindly centurion 
sailing into the noble bay of Naples, with smoking Vesuvius 
behind, soon to overwhelm Pompeii just beneath it. Puteolli, 
now Pozzuoli, where they landed, is seen a little north of Naples 
itself. Then away they trudged on their last lap, past the 
Pontine Marshes up the far-famed Appian Way, which, as it 
approaches Rome, becomes thick with monuments on either 
side. On they went, with cheering greetings at Tres Tabernae 
and Appii Forum, and up the road hard by the Catacombs, 
where fleeing Peter, according to the early story, met his Lord, 
and anxiously asked, “‘ Domine, quo vadis”? Who can help _ 
being thrilled, who has been privileged to travel that hallowed 
Appian way? In Rome itself you can still visit Paul’s Mamertine 
prison beside the Capitol, now with electric light to guide you 
down into its dreary depths. And, just outside the walls, you are 
shown the very spot, hard by the magnificent church of S. Paolo 
fuvrile Mura, where, it is said, Paul was executed. 

Rome was Paul’s darling wish, his journeyings’ most 
longed-for goal. And yet he would fain have gone further 
away, West to Spain. He would have gone by sea, not the long 
overland route by which Hannibal’s host wended their slow way. 
Alas, neither Paul, not any other N.T. saint we know of, ever 
reached Spain. But, on the other side of Italy, Paul could 
boast that “‘ even round about unto Illyricum I have fully preached 
the gospel of Christ”. What a journey that boast must have 
cost him, away up into the hills, perhaps as far as Ragusa 
(Dubrovnik), coming away across all the way from Macedonia 
by the well-known Via Egnatia. But all details of that tour are 
unknown to us. 
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We can only add that, further down the east side of the 
Adriatic, the gospel was carried by Paul’s fine helper Titus. 
Titus, he tells us, is “ departed to Dalmatia ”, that narrow strip 
so full of rocky bays and charming creeks, now the paradise of 


Mediterranean cruisers. Titus too was bishop of Crete, that — 


big, east Mediterranean island, whose intensely interesting re- 
mains have only been dug into light in quite recent years. 

In 2 Timothy iv. 10: “* Crescens is departed unto Galatia ”, 
XC & Vulg. read “into Gallia”. This would bring Gaul or 
old France into the N.T. map also. But it is nearly certain Gaul 
did not get the Gospel so early; and “Galatia” is the reading 
much the most probable. 

How proud we should have been, if we could have included 
our own Britain in N.T. Geography! To that we can scarce 
attain. Pudens and Claudia, mentioned in the same chapter of 
2 Timothy as Dalmatia, have more than once been claimed as 
British, and there was a Claudia there, a British lady of high rank. 
But any connection with St. Paul or the Christian faith is highly 
doubtful. The legends about Joseph of Arimathea planting the 
Holy Thorn at Glastonbury are now all exploded. And, so 
far as we can tell, in the very dim light which history gives, 
Christ’s Gospel did not reach England till well on in the second 
century. 

James B. Jounston. 
Edinburgh. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
THE INCREDIBLE CHURCH! 


Tuis is in many ways an arresting book. ‘There breathes through it an intense 
spiritual earnestness which cannot but impress. It may well produce searchings 
of heart among many who name the name of Christ. 

In the first chapter, Mr. Stevenson analyses “The Human Malady”. He 
calls attention forcibly to the ineffectiveness of much of the energy which is dis- 
played in the conventional Christian life to-day. We need the judgment of God 
“to hold up the mirror to this human nature of ours, and show us what we are’. 
In moving passages he tells of his own experiences, and declares how “ the things 
which in themselves were perfectly good” were, yet, the means of frustrating the 
grace of God in him. Many are puzzled to know what they lack. Why does not 
their excellent upbringing, their “‘ public school” standard of ethics, and their 
high idealism, produce greater spiritual results? 

The trouble is that “‘ we have not come to the point of knowing that human 
nature as it is’, cannot give us the faith which removes mountains. Our futility 
is the result of not “ getting beyond ourselves to God”’, says Mr. Stevenson, who 
confesses that in his earlier ministry he had not grasped “‘ the inability of our human 
nature at its best to do the thing to which we are commanded”. ‘There is “ no 
peace, no open heaven’, until the Spirit of God moves us to stand humbly, like 
oe in Jordan—“ one of the crowd of sinful and suffering folk, looking for 

ealth”’. 

The second chapter on “ Continuing with Him in His Temptations” is a 
searching one. “The fellowship of the Church . . . is an implicit identification 
with sinful and suffering humanity. It is a spontaneous attitude towards other 
evil men “ under the Cross’. “ This identification of true believers with sinful 
men, in sympathy and help, may call for sacrifice and disappointment, and, above 
all, faith. “‘ Each step of our ministry as it opens before us, is incredible—incredible 
because the more it reveals God, the more ‘ impossible’ is it for us to be His 
ministers... . ”” But the apparently impossible can be achieved by God’s word, 
and by this alone. 

In the chapter headed “The Priesthood that Remits Sin”, Mr. Stevenson 
develops the thought of our identification with sinful men so that they may be 
brought to God, and gives valuable examples from personal experience. An 
expectant and importunate Christian fellowship is the condition of God’s coming 
in power—“ the preparation for God’s miracle’’. A little personal recollection 
can show any of us the correctness of the author’s insistence on Christian sympathy, 
for, without it, no good is ever likely to be done a sinner. “ From the beginning,” 
says Mr. Stevenson, “ penitence means compassion with others.” As a priesthood 
of believers, we should “ demand ”’ the miracle of God with grand importunity, 
“standing by the man who cannot walk and making ready for him to rise”, and 
standing by the wrongdoers, while looking to God with expectation for the good 
“that doth not yet appear ”. 

Mr. Stevenson finds that the Church of Christ is “ built upon human weakness 
not upon human strength ”—upon the cry “ Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, 

1 By Rev. J. W. Stevenson, M.A. Former! i . 
Clarke a ay he Ts n, y Editor of the Scots Observer. James 
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O Lord”. With this is allied the compassion which “ accompanies penitence as 
we stand beneath the Cross and make our first realistic contact with other man.,..” . 

The importance of seemingly weak elements is traced through the Old 
Testament as well as the New. There were always “ some men, who, (through 
faith), would abide by His will, even when circumstances were entirely unfavourable 
—just because circumstances were unfavourable ”’. 

The faithful “ remnant”’, the “little Church within the great Church”, 
believed that “ it was only by accepting all that was involved in God’s promise, 
and acting on it there and then, before the time was ripe, and being prepared 
to endure patiently the suffering and persecution which comes to men who live 
before | their time—it was only in this way that the ‘ fulness of the time’ could 
come” 

In the fifth chapter, we have striking words on “ Dividing the Church”. 
While the author recognizes the great and necessary work of the organized Church, 
he points out convincingly the dangers which ever lurk in the maintenance of the 
institution as such. It may become impervious to the living fellowship for which 
it existed—as the Church in the days of Christ, which was the first to meet His 
judgment. 

Those who belong to the fellowship of “‘ converted and committed Christians ” 
are confronted with a conflict of loyalties—to this fellowship, and to the organized 
Church. When such conflict ceases it is a sign of great danger, for, then, men see 
only the institution. 

The prophets are raised up at such a time “ to cry against the sin within the 
Church, and to restore a fellowship of repentance in the midst—a priesthood of 
faith”. We are not to measure faith as we would an army. “ ‘Two or three may 
move heaven when they agree regarding some Christlike thing.” 

Chapter VI on “ A World Under Judgment”, brings us face to face with 
past history and with present conditions in the world. ‘“‘ If we take all the evidence 
of history, and, then, look out across the signs of our own day, can we have any 
doubt about what is happening? ”’ “ Is the swaying and threatened collapse of our 
old order of society only a natural phenomenon? Has it nothing to do with God? 
Are there no reasons why it should have come under His providential judgment? ” 

In an able analysis, Mr. Stevenson brings into his purview the economic 
conditions, the Humanism, the new Idealism, the effects of the Great War, the 
aspirations of labour, the women’s movement, the peace movement, Communism, 
international relationships etc. He finds that “ the prevailing disillusionment, the 
protests, the sensitiveness to the threatened spirit of man ”’—are a sign of God’s 
presence. It is He who “ inspires a moral reaction against a way of life which 
lies under His judgment”. In spite, however, of these manifestations, there is 
everywhere “ clear evidences of the human breakdown ”’, and these evidences are 
written “ broad and large in our recent literature ” 

In spite of the passionate concern for the weak and the base which characterizes 
our time, Mr. Stevenson finds that the new Humanism, no more than the old, has 
the last word to say, for, “ this is not merely a breakdown in the social structure. 
It is, as poet and psychologist see, a breakdown in the human character and the 
human will.” 

In his final chapter, Mr. Stevenson deals with “’The More Credible Alter- 
native ’’, and sets forth, anew, the call to the Church for suffering and sacrifice. 
“In such a day the Church is itself caught into the collapsing life of men. It finds 
it hard to see that its mission, under God, lies deeper. It needs that God shall raise 
it up anew by the repentance and faith of a ‘ remnant ’—for it has lost hold on the 
incredible thing for which it exists—the redeeming of men from their sin by the 
power of the Cross ”’. 

The Church must “ conquer by suffering, to turn the evil of men to redemp- 
tion by the power of the love of God ”’. 
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This is a remarkable book by a man who knows well the conditions of the 
present age, and knows, also, the state of the human heart. One feels, however, 
sometimes, that Mr. Stevenson’s tremendous emphasis on Sacrifice and Suffering 
on the part of the believer; his insistence on our “ remitting men’s sins by the 
fellowship with which we surround them ”’; and his references to our call to “a 
life which releases men from their sin by bringing them vicariously under the love 
of God ” etc. presents a certain danger—that the casual reader may be tempted to 
think that the author considers these things, in themselves, as being an element in 
the making of atonement to God for the sins of men. 

We could wish that, in a future edition, such an arresting and excellent book 
might be freed from the possibility of any such misunderstanding. 


A. M. Renwicx. 
Lima, Peru. 


WHY THE CROSS?! 


Tus work by the Rev. H. E. Guillebaud M.A. deserves a wide circulation, espe- 
cially among students in our theological faculties. ‘This does not mean to say that 
it is only for the technical theologian. Indeed, it is written in such a way that the 
man in the street may easily understand. 

At the same time, even a cursory examination reveals that Mr. Guillebaud is 
thoroughly conversant with the great questions in theology, and with the modern 
trends in criticism. He sets out to deal with two main lines of objection to the 
doctrine that the Lord Jesus Christ died in our stead, and that we are saved by 
His blood. These are:— 

(1) God is Love. It follows that by the necessities of His nature, He must 
forgive the truly penitent sinner, and no sacrifice would be required to make it 
possible for Him to forgive. 

(2) In any case, the idea of the death of Jesus, as our Substitute, is funda- 
mentally immoral, and even if it were not immoral, it would be incredible. 

The manner in which Mr. Guillebaud meets the difficulties raised by Liberal 
Churchmen is admirable. His method may be gathered from the following passage 
dealing with the teachings of Christ:—‘‘ But how are these objections to be met? 
Let us invite the objectors to examine afresh the evidence of the New Testament, 
and especially of the first three Gospels. It is indeed obviously useless to expect 
them to recognize, in advance, the final authority of the Bible as the Word of God. 
They themselves would probably admit that if the full inspiration of every part of the 
New Testament could be assumed, they would have a weak case. But then, they 
do not admit inspiration in that sense, and it only irritates them to meet their argu- 
ments with a ‘ Thus saith the Lord’. Yet the evidence of the New Testament 
ought in fairness to be examined, quite apart from any previous assumption of 
inspiration. In it we have a record of what purports to be the life and teaching of 
our Lord, and of a number of His intimate followers. It is at least the earliest 
record of Christian teaching which has come down to us, especially as regards our 
Lord Himself: we have no other record of what He taught. Without insisting on 
inspiration as a final argument, without even insisting in advance that every individual 
saying attributed to our Lord is necessarily authentic (this, of course, for the sake 
of argument only), it is worth while examining His teaching, above all, to see 
whether its general trend does really agree with the representation of it in our 
objector’s argument given above. ‘Then we may pass on to the Epistles, and see 
whether the ‘ proof-texts’ do stand by themselves, or whether in fact they are only 
outstanding examples of a general body of teaching.” 


1 By Rev. H. E. Guillebaud, M.A. The Inter-Varsity Fellowship of Evangelical 
Unions, 39 Bedford Sq., London, W.C.1. Price 25. 6d. 
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At this stage our author leaves out of his examination the Fourth Gospel out 


of deference to the views of his opponents, so as to meet them on even ground, In . 


passage after passage, he clearly shows how Christ while representing His Father as 
the God of Love, who seeks the lost, yet constantly refers to a sterner element in 
God. He proves that this is by no means a matter of a few “ proof-texts ” but is an 
integral part of our Lord’s revelation of God—and he does this without assuming 
any theory of inspiration. On the lowest view of Inspiration, as Mr. Guillebaud 
shows, it is impossible to remove this stern and terrible element from the picture 
of God which our Lord revealed to men. He amply proves that Christ reveals 
not only the Father, but equally Himself, to be sot “ only Love ’’, but that “ He is 
Love and also something else”. In 1 John 1: 5-6 the Apostle of Love provides a 
key for the understanding of this duality. “‘ God is Light, and in Him is no darkness 
at all. If we say that we have fellowship with Him, and walk in darkness, we lie, 
and do not the truth.” 

Our author comments on this:—“ Literal light is not only the opposite of dark- 
ness, but cannot co-exist with it. . . . Even so God and sin cannot exist together. 
Not only is it true that in God there is no darkness at all; also, it is impossible for 
those who walk in darkness to have fellowship with Him.” He continues :— 
“It would seem . . . that Light and Love have their own spheres of action, and 
as far as the passages go which we have examined, neither seems to modify the 
other.” “ Judgment is the reaction of light against darkness, of holiness against 
sin.” 

While it is difficult for many to accept this view, “ it is now apparent that the 
whole Gospel of Jesus Christ is twofold, and that the stern side of it cannot be 
eliminated from it without tearing it to pieces”’. 

The Love of God does not over-ride His holiness, for if it could do so there 
could be no hell such as our Lord reveals. How, then, can men be forgiven? 
“We must find a place where Love and Holiness meet, and each is fully satisfied, 
before we can find an explanation of that free and glad forgiveness ”’. 

In an able chapter Mr. Guillebaud discusses “ Paul’s Explanation ’’, beginning 
with Rom. 3: 23-26 R.V. where we are told Christ was set forth “ to be a propitia- 
tion, through faith, by his blood. . . . that he might himself be just, and the 
justifier of him that hath faith in Jesus.” 

Our author says:—“ What is called the ‘ Pauline’ doctrine of the Atonement 
is commonly objected to first and chiefly, because it is dishonouring to God to 
suppose for a moment that there is need for a propitiation in order that He may 
forgive. It is now clear that this objection cannot be sustained without disregarding 
the authority not only of Paul but of the Lord Jesus; and that, not only in respect 
of one or two texts, but in respect of the essential meaning of His teaching as a 
whole.” 

The author then goes on to show that Paul’s solution of the problem of for- 
giveness through the Cross of Jesus Christ, who became a Propitiation for our sins 
by becoming sin for us, and redeemed us from the curse of the law by Himself 
being made a curse . . ., is entirely in keeping with the teachings of other New 
Testament writers. ‘The declarations reported in the Book of Acts; in the Epistles 
of Peter and John; in the Fourth Gospel; in the Epistle to the Hebrews; and in 
the Apocalypse, are all in keeping with this same view of Propitiation—whatever 
opinions some may hold as to the authorship of some of these. The form of 
expression may be slightly different, but the thought behind the form is just the 
same. 

In Chapter VI, Mr. Guillebaud examines the meaning which Christ attached 
to His own death, and he undoubtedly succeeds in proving that “‘ the teaching of the 
Epistles on the death of the Lord Jesus Christ is supported by the full weight of 
= — own authority, and agrees perfectly with the historical narrative of His 

eath ”’. 
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It is probable that the part of the book which will most commend it to many is 
that which is headed “ Is Substitution Immoral or Incredible?” ‘The arguments 
here are presented very strikingly. The author is careful to state what he under- 
stands by the Atonement as taught in the Scriptures, and removes misunderstandings 
which have arisen through the use by preachers of human analogies in an 
indefensible manner. 

In the human transaction there are four distinct parties beside the guilty 
criminal:—{1) the judge; (2) the innocent substitute; (3) the wronged party 
e.g., the family of the murdered man, and through them, the whole community; 
(4) the King, representing the law of the land, and to whom the judge is under 
oath to administer true justice. In such a case, for the judge to sentence the inno- 
cent substitute would be a double outrage, says Mr. Guillebaud,—an outrage 
against the wronged party and against the law. 

But in the doctrine of the Cross, the case is very different. “ There is the 
condemned criminal, the guilty sinner. But beside him there is only One, Who is 
Judge, Wronged Party, King (or Law), and Substitute. God was not administer- 
ing someone else’s law, but His Own, and the sin was not committed against some- 
one else but against Him: and above all He did not take someone else and accept 
him as substitute for the condemned sinner (He refused an offer of this kind when 
made by Moses Ex. 32), but He came Himself, took upon Him the nature of the 
guilty ones, and bore the penalty of His own Law. The Substitute who died on 
Calvary expressly declared Himself to be the Judge of the world (Matt. 13: 41-43; 
25: 31-46).” : 

Here is a suggestive line of thought which is well worth following. Allto- 
gether, the book is characterized not only by loyalty to the Scriptures, but by deep 
spirituality, and by clear and logical thinking. It is an excellent presentation of 
the doctrine of the Cross from the conservative point of view, but while its arguments 
are very telling, and the more so by their reserve, the work is consistently fair to 
opponents. 

A. M. Renwick. 
Lima, Peru. 


CHRIST IN HIS SUFFERING.! 


Dr. Scuitper is Professor of Dogmatics and Ethics in the theological school of 
Kampen, his own a/ma mater in his own native city. Among his published works 
the chief are three volumes on the Suffering of our Lord. It looks as if the book 
which is now presented to the English-speaking public were a sermonic presenta- 
tion of the gist of the three books just mentioned. The form in which it appears 
lacks theological articulation, but what it lacks in that respect is more than atoned 
for by its extraordinary vividness and spiritua] force. 

It is not easy to review this volume. Indeed, one who is captivated by its 
spiritual heights and depths may well deem it sacrilege to review it at all. On the 
other hand, anyone who insists on clinging to the modernist outlook is likely to be 
made angry by many of Dr. Schilder’s thoughts and methods. But this is far from 
being a condemnation of the book. On the contrary we have here a book for the 
times. Even if one hesitates to accept Dr. Schilder’s view and some of his inter- 
pretations of Scripture, there can be no doubt that his insight is marvellous. Nor 
can his ability as a scholar and thinker be despised by anybody. 

It seems best to confine oneself to one or two of the profound insights in which 
the volume abounds. It has much to say, for instance, about suppression, but its 


1 Christ in His Suffering, by K. Schilder, Ph.D., translated from the Dutch by 
Henry Zylstra, with Foreword by Dr. Henry Beets (Eerdmans, 3 dollars, 


467 pages). 
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passage after passage, he clearly shows how Christ while representing His Father as 
the God of Love, who seeks the lost, yet constantly refers to a sterner element in 
God. He proves that this is by no means a matter of a few “ proof-texts ” but is an 
integral part of our Lord’s revelation of God—and he does this without assuming 
any theory of inspiration. On the lowest view of Inspiration, as Mr. Guillebaud 
shows, it is impossible to remove this stern and terrible element from the picture 
of God which our Lord revealed to men. He amply proves that Christ reveals 
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Love and also something else”. In 1 John 1: 5-6 the Apostle of Love provides a 
key for the understanding of this duality. ‘‘ God is Light, and in Him is no darkness 
at all. If we say that we have fellowship with Him, and walk in darkness, we lie, 
and do not the truth.” 

Our author comments on this:—“ Literal light is not only the opposite of dark- 
ness, but cannot co-exist with it. . . . Even so God and sin cannot exist together. 
Not only is it true that in God there is no darkness at all; also, it is impossible for 
those who walk in darkness to have fellowship with Him.” He continues :-— 
“It would seem . . . that Light and Love have their own spheres of action, and 
as far as the passages go which we have examined, neither seems to modify the 
other.” “ Judgment is the reaction of light against darkness, of holiness against 
sin.” 

While it is difficult for many to accept this view, “ it is now apparent that the 
whole Gospel of Jesus Christ is twofold, and that the stern side of it cannot be 
eliminated from it without tearing it to pieces’’. 

The Love of God does not over-ride His holiness, for if it could do so there 
could be no hell such as our Lord reveals. How, then, can men be forgiven? 
“We must find a place where Love and Holiness meet, and each is fully satisfied, 
before we can find an explanation of that free and glad forgiveness ’’. 

In an able chapter Mr. Guillebaud discusses “‘ Paul’s Explanation ”’, beginning 
with Rom. 3: 23-26 R.V. where we are told Christ was set forth “ to be a propitia- 
tion, through faith, by his blood. . . . that he might himself be just, and the 
justifier of him that hath faith in Jesus.” 

Our author says :—‘* What is called the ‘ Pauline’ doctrine of the Atonement 
is commonly objected to first and chiefly, because it is dishonouring to God to 
suppose for a moment that there is need for a propitiation in order that He may 
forgive. It is now clear that this objection cannot be sustained without disregarding 
the authority not only of Paul but of the Lord Jesus; and that, not only in respect 
of one or two texts, but in respect of the essential meaning of His teaching as a 
whole.” 

The author then goes on to show that Paul’s solution of the problem of for- 
giveness through the Cross of Jesus Christ, who became a Propitiation for our sins 
by becoming sin for us, and redeemed us from the curse of the law by Himself 
being made a curse . . ., is entirely in keeping with the teachings of other New 
Testament writers. The declarations reported in the Book of Acts; in the Epistles 
of Peter and John; in the Fourth Gospel; in the Epistle to the Hebrews; and in 
the Apocalypse, are all in keeping with this same view of Propitiation—whatever 
opinions some may hold as to the authorship of some of these. The form of 
expression may be slightly different, but the thought behind the form is just the 
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It is probable that the part of the book which will most commend it to many is 
that which is headed “ Is Substitution Immoral or Incredible?” The arguments 
here are presented very strikingly. The author is careful to state what he under- 
stands by the Atonement as taught in the Scriptures, and removes misunderstandings 
which have arisen through the use by preachers of human analogies in an 
indefensible manner. 

In the human transaction there are four distinct parties beside the guilty 
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e.g., the family of the murdered man, and through them, the whole community; 
(4) the King, representing the law of the land, and to whom the judge is under 
oath to administer true justice. In such a case, for the judge to sentence the inno- 
cent substitute would be a double outrage, says Mr. Guillebaud,—an outrage 
against the wronged party and against the law. 

But in the doctrine of the Cross, the case is very different. “There is the 
condemned criminal, the guilty sinner. But beside him there is only One, Who is 
Judge, Wronged Party, King (or Law), and Substitute. God was not administer- 
ing someone else’s law, but His Own, and the sin was not committed against some- 
one else but against Him: and above all He did not take someone else and accept 
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for by its extraordinary vividness and spiritual] force. 
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other hand, anyone who insists on clinging to the modernist outlook is likely to be 
made angry by many of Dr. Schilder’s thoughts and methods. But this is far from 
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treatment of this psychological concept is very different from that of the psychologist. 
Satan is the Suppressor par exce/ience. His knowledge is not subject to the limita- 
tions of human knowledge. He knows he can neither defeat nor circumvent God, 
but he suppresses that knowledge in order to proceed with his machinations. Man 
suppresses much. Anything that he fears or dislikes he tries to forget and, even 
when he succeeds, the hated thing leaves its entail in his subconscious self where it 
continues to disturb his peace. Judas was an arch-suppressor among men. When 
he resented what he would regard as the “ mistaken policy ”’ of Jesus, in choosing a 
Cross rather than an earthly crown, he hid his feelings within his heart. He confessed 
nothing and suppressed all. Jesus at the Supper made a final effort to wring the 
liberating confession from him. But no. Suppression still prevailed over confession 
and all that Jesus could do was to accelerate the dread process in the soul of Judas. 
“That thou doest do quickly ”’. Jesus, on the other hand, suppressed nothing. He 
did not even suppress Satan. He faced all evil with His mind’s clear perception 
and brought it at once into the light of His Father’s Face. He referred everything 
to God. That is the only way to avoid complexes and it dictates the way of 
redemption from them. The psychologist, as such, does not know that. 

Another impressive feature of this book is the picture, drawn so graphically 
of the solitariness of Christ in His suffering. All the world rose up against Him. 
Israel’s Church was the chief persecutor and the Roman power carried out its wishes. 
One of His own disciples betrayed Him and the others forsook Him and fled. Here 
is the crowning proof that we are a fallen race. Further, that was the hour of Satan 
and the realm of darkness. All the powers of evil were massed against the Mediator. 
But more than that, for a brief space He was left alone by His Father. Before the 
loneliness of the world’s Saviour, suspended as He was over the dread abyss, we can 
only bow our heads and worship. Anyone who can looked unmoved upon the 
picture drawn by Dr. Schilder must have a very hard heart. 

It is a pity that so many slips have crept into the book. No doubt the printer 
is responsible for many of them. But that anonymous persons cannot be blamed for 
statements like these: Christ was born “ in the year 29 B.c.” (p. 177); “ the seven 
stars are the seven churches” (p. 254); Barnabas “ was a nephew of John Mark” 
(p. 155); “ they tore it up (the seamless robe) and raffled the several parts ” (p. 121). 

We commend this book as a real contribution, made by heart and mind, to 
the subject of the Atonement. 

Danie, Lamont. 
Edinburgh. 


THRILLING VOICES OF THE PAST? 


A vast number of popular works on the bearing of science on the Bible are vitiated 
by proceeding on improved assumptions and by being permeated by an unbelieving 
and sceptical spirit. Mr. Christie Innes’s delightful little volume is a welcome 
accession to the happily growing literature, which is fitted to counteract the unfor- 
tunate tendency mentioned. The sub-title efficiently indicates the theme, while 
the title itself supplies a hint on the style. A well-merited commendation of the 
author’s contribution to Biblical Archzology is found in the gracious “‘ Forewords” 
of Professor Daniel Lamont and of Mr. J. R. Ogden. “‘ The whole book,” remarks 
Mr. Innes, “is an effort to relate the discovered facts to the Bible, and to show 
thereby the baselessness of many modern theories, and these chapters might have 
been entitled : Bricks versus Cobwébs!”’ Chapter headings like “ Evolution or 
Eden?” and “ There was a Flood!” speak for themselves. The author has an eye 
for the picturesque, and the fit phrase comes readily to his pen. We get here a goodly 


1 Thrilling Voices of the Past: the Resurrected Past lights up the Bible. By T. Christie 
Innes, M.A. (Pickering & Inglis, Ltd. 25. 6d. net. 152 pp.) 
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show of the high lights of modern Archzology, and historic discoveries lose none 
of their romance in Mr. Innes’s re-telling,—the story of the Rosetta Stone, by which 
the riddle of the hieroglyphics was solved and the door of Egypt’s literary treasure- 
house thrown open; that of the Behistun Rock and of the Boghaz-Keui Tablets, 
in which such sensational light was shed on the Assyrians and the Hittites respectively. 
Of the fourteen chapters of the book, twelve are devoted to the Old Testament, 
and two to the New. Particularly noteworthy is the chapter in which the results 
of archeological research are summarised and its lessons indicated. 

The book is written with freshness, verve and point, and behind the manifest 
enthusiasm of the author there is a thorough familiarity with the facts and a sound 
sense of their value. He will prove a pleasant and inspiring guide for those who 
want to keep abreast of discoveries in this rapidly advancing science, or who feel 
that they would fain not lose the wood in the trees. 

The paramount interest of Mr. Innes lies in the stressing of the true value of 
the Bible, adducing up-to-date testimony to its trustworthiness on the historical 
plane, and freeing its spiritual message from the encumbrance of many prevalent 
misconceptions. The witness of science to the Bible will neither be over-emphasised 
nor over-looked, by those who follow the lead of our author. The undertone of 
passion for the things of supreme moment is present throughout, and it breaks into 
words once and again. 

The accessories that add to the charm and usefulnessof a work of this kind 
are found here, excellent illustrations, a brief glossary, a list of dates, an outline map, 
a fly-leaf quotation prefacing each chapter, and & selection of the more accessible 
and popular works on the subject for those who wish to pursue the study further. 
The publishers have done their part well in producing such a pleasing volume. 
All who handle Scripture, for private study or for public ministration, may be 
heartily recommended to read the book, and we hope that it will have a large 


circulation. 
P. W. Miter. 





Edinburgh. 





CONSECRATED GENIUS! 


Unper the shadow of the Tour St. Jacques, in Paris, stands the statue of Blaise 
Pascal, honoured there not as a saint but as a man of science, a physicist and a 
mathematician of outstanding merit. Yet saint he was, though never canonised 
by the See of Rome, theologian and philosopher too, and the author of a work of 
Christian apologetics which speaks to mind and heart in the twentieth century 
as clearly and as finally as when it first appeared. To the last he protested his attach 
ment to “the one Catholic, Apostolic, Roman Church, in which I desire to live 
and die”, yet the dominant party in that Church never forgave him for his Lettres 
provinciales, which have given the terms “ casuistique!’, “ jésuite ” and “ jésuitisme ” 
the significance that they hold for the Frenchman of to-day. Nor could they 
forgive his championship of Port-Royal, for to the Ultramontane Jansenism is 
Calvinism, and the greatest of Jansenists was Blaise Pascal. 

In his interesting new study’ Mr. Morris Bishop devotes much space to Pascal’s 
theological position. “ Jansenism,” he says, “resembles Calvinism in common 
insistence on a single predestined efficacious grace,” and “ more broadly in its appeal 
to the primitive Church, to the Bible and St. Augustine. It seems to make light 
of later Church tradition and even of the current authority of the hierarchy. Its 
insistence on the direct relation of God and man, and on grace foreseen and pre- 
destined for all time, seems to diminish or abolish the mediation of the saints and 

: — The Life of Genius, by Morris Bishop, pp. xi. + 398, and 7 figs. (G. Bell, 
125. 6d.) 
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the power of the priesthood.” The Blessed Virgin is mentioned once in Pascal’s 


Mysttre de Fésus, and twice in the other pensées, both times with reference to the — 


arguments for the Virgin Birth. His controversy with Saint-Ange shows that he 
has no sympathy with Mariolatry. “ He was in love with Jesus,” says Mr. Morris, 
“and had no need of the mother’s mediation.” 

Our author appears to think that Jansenism differs from Calvinism in being 
infralapsarian, while “the Calvinists are doggedly supralapsarian”, but many 
orthodox Reformed theologians have held the former view. “The Jansenists 
resembled the Thomists in their common belief in efficacious grace,” but differed 
from them in making all grace efficacious, and rejecting sufficient grace as un- 
authorised by Scripture and antiquity, and practically meaningless. “The Jan- 
senists resembled the Molinists, and the Jesuit doctors who developed Molinism, 
in nothing. Their differences lay far deeper than theology.” His attempt to sum- 
marise betrays Mr. Bishop, writing primarily for Transatlantic readers, into the 
inexact statement that “in the obvious American parallel, they (the Jansenists) 
were Fundamentalists, while the Jesuits were Modernists”’. 

Recent attempts to dissociate Pascal and Port-Royal are discussed. Much 
has been made of Nicole’s statement, after his apostasy, that Pascal encouraged him 
to remove from St. Augustine’s doctrine “un air de durété qui en éloigne kien 
des gens’. Mr. Bishop “can see nothing in this but Pascal’s expressed desire to 
humanise the forbidding exterior of Jansenism without altering its essentials’’. 
Pascal’s missionary zeal is sometimes urged as an argument in favour of his separation 
from Jansenism, but Mr. Bishop points out that “ Protestant theology, more pre- 
destinarian than Jansenism, has never made Protestants renounce missionary 
activity’. It is interesting to note that in the December, 1937, issue of Studies 
Fr. Hugh Kelly, writing generally on Pascal, admits that the weight of evidence 
is against the story of his death-bed recantation. 

The first “ Lettre escrite a un provincial ”’ bore the signature Louis de Montalte. 
‘Two years later the writer uses the pseudonym Amos Dettonville in some mathe- 
matical publications: and in the Pensées he refers to himself as Salomon de Tultie. 
The three names are combinations of the same letters, evidently anagrams. Mr. 
Bishop proposes as a solution: Ta/entum Deo soli. His talent was prodigious, and 
the Memorial of November 23, 1654, and his subsequent life show that it belonged, 
with his heart, to Jesus Christ. 

Mr. Bishop has produced the best English biography of Pascal that we have 
seen. Modestly he adopts the language of the Pensées, and styles it “ our book, 
not my book”’, acknowledging his debt to Sainte-Beuve, Brunschvicg, Boutroux, 
Gazier, Strowski, Giraud, Chevalier, Laporte, Bremond (whom he persistently 
spells Brémond) and a host of other authors. He has read all the Pascalian critics, 
and drawn his own conclusions. His notes, which occupy 35 pages, are not the 
least interesting part of the volume, and there is a very complete index. 


S. Leicu Hunt. 
London. 


ARMINIANISM ! 


Tue first three chapters of Dr. A. W. Harrison’s new book bearing this title 
are a summary of his previous work on The Beginnings of Arminianism, which treats 
in detail the career of Jakob Hermandszoon and his immediate disciples down 
to the Synod of Dort. The remaining chapters described successive phases of the 
conflict between Arminianism and Calvinism in this country and on the Continent 
from Dort to the present day. Arminian principles were introduced into England 
during the Laudian reaction, favoured by the Stuart monarchs, and revived by 


1 Arminianism, by A. W. Harrison, B.Sc,, O.D., p. 246. (Duckworth, 5.) 
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John Wesley, who became their leading exponent in the pages of The Arminian 
Magazine. Dr. Harrison notes the High Church atmosphere of the Epworth 
parsonage, and prints a long letter from Susanna Wesley to “ dear Jacky ”, at Oxford, 
informing him that “ the doctrine of predestination as maintained by rigid Calvinists, 
is very shocking, and ought utterly to be abhorred ”. Her objections seem to illustrate 
]. A. Froude’s statement that “if Arminianism commends itself to the feelings, it 
is Calvinism that fits the facts”. The chief effect of the Wesley-Whitefield contro- 
versy was to confirm the Calvinism of the Anglican Evangelicals. The Oxford 
Movement led to a recrudescence of Arminian theology, which at the close of the 
last century appeared to be triumphant all along the line, although the name itself 
had passed out of popular currency. Since the Great War, however, Dr. Harrison 
has observed a trend of thought among writers and teachers which is “ much more 
akin to Calvin than to Arminius”. “ In the period of so-called Reconstruction”, 
he writes, ‘“‘ we have lived to see the Renaissance of a new Calvinism, which few 
heralds foretold at the end of the Victorian age’’, a significant admission by the 
Principal of Westminster College whose sympathies are naturally with the opposing 
system, which attracts him “as a movement in the direction of a more liberal 
theology ”’. 


London. 


S. Leicu Hunt. 


- 


HOW CAN GOD ANSWER PRAYER?! 


Tuts book is from the pen of Dr. W. E. Biederwolf and is published by Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, Michigan. 

The Author’s aim, as he states in the foreword, is to answer questions which 
may arise in the mind of every thoughtful Christian about the duty and privilege 
of prayer. The candid reader will readily admit that he has done so to the satis- 
faction and benefit of many. 

The volume is divided into several books or sections. The first two are mainly 
introductory and deal with prayer in its nature and value, and in its subjective and 
objective influence. 

Book Three, which is controversial in its contents, discusses in full the question 
which forms the title of the book, “‘ How can God answer Prayer?” Dr. Biederwolf 
holds no brief for the “‘ Modern thinker with his scientific ” objection. 

He is out to help and relieve the perplexed Christian grappling with questions 
as these “‘ How can such an exalted Being as God concern Himself with the petty 
affairs of insignificant creatures?” “ How can God, in order to answer prayer, inter- 
fere with the fixed and immutable laws that reign in the universe? ” These questions 
are answered with cogency of argument which cannot fail to dispel the Christian’s 
doubts. 

In the chapter on Prayer and Predestination, the author, in our opinion, 
emphasises too much the viewpoint of those who hold to the theories of conditional 
and limited Predestination. To accept of the explanation “ which affirms that 
God’s foreknowledge and foreordination are not necessarily all comprehending ” 
is to belittle the position which the Reformed standards give to the doctrine of God’s 
Predestination and Prescience. 

Book Four is occupied with the question, “ How to pray?” The place which 
the Holy Spirit maintains in the prayer life is here presented in a most convincing 
and interesting manner. Exception is taken to Kuyper’s view of the Intercession 
of the Spirit in explanation of Romans viii. 26. 


1 How can God answer P ? By W. E. Biederwolf. (W. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich.) Price $1.50. 
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In the chapters which follow the conditions of acceptable prayer are discussed. 
These conditions are, a life in Union with Christ, the plea in Christ’s name, the 
necessity of faith, and submission to God’s will. Their place and importance are 
reverentially urged by the author. 

Dr. Biederwolf through this helpful book has placed us deeply in his debt. 


R. L. Fraser. 
Lochcarron, Scotland. 
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Booxs.—The Lord’s Supper, by Rev. Arthur E. Hughes, M.A. (Thynne & — 
Co. Ltd., London), is beautifully printed and bound and is intended mainly for 
the help of young communicants. It shows in a simple and warmly devout way 
the true significance of the Holy Feast, and its place and purpose in the Christian 
life. Messiah the Prince, by F. Thorp (Thynne. Price 1s. 6d.). The purpose of 
this small book is to give a clear and concise analytical study of the important 
prophecy found in the ninth chapter of Daniel against the supposed futurity of 
its events. The Message of the Constellations, by H. M. Bentley (Thynne. Price 
2s. 6d.), is an earnest effort to show that the Constellations are a reminder of God’s 
promise of redemption. James Kidwell Popham (Sovereign Grace Union, 31 — 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London). The characteristic preaching of 
the late beloved minister of Galeed Chapel, Brighton, is represented here by 
four typical discourses, with a brief succinct biographical note by S.L.H. The 
Crucible of Calvary, by Harry Rimmer (Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. Price $1.00). Here Dr. Rimmer with intense conviction shows how 
people are proved and tested in the Crucible of the Cross. The Way of Disciple- 
ship, by Dr. Carl G. Wolf (Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Price $1.00). This is a courageous discriminating outline of how true disciples 
should walk and talk. Jf a Man Die, by Harry C. Mark (Zondervan. Price 
$1.00). The author brings to his solemn discussion a strong personal belief in 
a conscious, personal life after death. Sermons, by Henry J. Kuiper (Zondervan. 
Price $1.00). These deal with Baptism and the Lord’s Supper in a Reformed 
and evangelical manner. Js Fesus Coming Again? by William B. Riley, D.D. 
(Zondervan. Price $1.00). This is a fourth edition, with “some essential correc- 
tions and slight additions,” of a well-known book. Prophecy and the Tottering 
Nations, by Keith L. Brooks (Zondervan. Price $1.00). A picture of present world 
conditions, and their trends and what these seem to indicate. Notes on the Gospel 
of Mark, by Albert Barnes (Zondervan. Price $1.00). A neat and handy edition 
of a well-known commentary. Poison Peddlers, by Dan Gilbert (Zondervan. 
Price 35 ¢.). Here a practised journalist and author gives a shocking exposure 
of University life and teaching in America. Do We Look for Another ? by Ricketts 
Wayte (Thynne, London. Price 6¢.). The question is answered in pious and 
homely didactic verses. 

Periopicats.—“ Bibliotheca Sacra,” Dallas, Texas, January-March, 1938. 
“The Crozier Quarterly,” Chester, Pa., April, 1938. “The Moslem World,” 
Harrisburg, Pa., April, 1938. “ Religious Digest,’”” Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
May, 1938. “The Union Seminary Review,” Richmond, Va., April, 1938. 
“The Congregational Quarterly,” London, April, 1938. “The Churchman,” 
London, April-June, 1938. “‘ World Dominion,” London, April, 1938. “ Revue 
d’Histoirie et de Philosophie religieuses,” Strasbourg, Jan.-Fév., 1938. “ Gere- 
formeerd Theologisch Tydschrift,” Aalten, April, 1938. 





